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My topic assumes that the librarian is 
supposed to read. That in itself was the 
first appeal the subject made to me. Not 
long ago we were always being reminded 
of the old slogan, “The librarian who 
reads is lost.” Miss Plummer, in that 
delightful little brochure, “The seven 
joys of reading,” says, you remember, that 
many librarians protested against that 
theory but no attention was paid to the 
protests until nearly all the questions on 
classification, cataloging, records and 
methods were settled or had almost set- 
tled those who discussed them, and in 
the lull, many voices were heard saying: 
“Well, what shall we do next with the 
books?” Then some long-suffering 
scholar librarian with his pet edition of 
Horace or Vergil in his pocket suggest- 
ed grimly, “Suppose we read them.” 

Professional reading of librarians. 
Now just what is professional reading 
for a librarian? There are so many 
types of libraries these days and so many 
kinds of work within the modern library 
that the question as I thought it over did 
not seem an easy one to answer. I con- 
cluded to run thru the files of the li- 
brary periodicals and find out what the 
great ones of our profession had to say 
about it. I found hundreds of stimu- 
lating articles solving all sorts of prob- 
lems connected with the mechanics of 
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library work; articles treating of hours, 
salaries, vacations, qualifications; I 
learned that the librarian was supposed 
to advertise, to tell stories, to raise 
money for the enlarged program, attend 
library meetings, make out reading lists 
for young men that would correspond to 
a college education, take better care of 
her health, “achieve the intellectual ad- 
vancement and the moral betterment of 
the community,” promote material pros- 
perity, know all about city planning and 
civic surveying, et cetera, et cetera, ad 
libitum and ad nauseum, but not one 
word about professional reading or read- 
ing of any kind for that matter, so I 
concluded that these contributors. still 
think that the librarian who reads is lost. 

Then I bethought me of the Papers 
and Proceedings of the A. L. A. which 
Mr Hadley described so cleverly in his 
opening address at Colorado Springs as 
“like a row of elderly people, decently at- 
tired in black,- who sit quietly on their 
porch and watch the busy world pass by.” 
“And yet, like the quiet elderly people 
whom they fancifully represent, what 
energy, what enthusiasm, what ardent 
desires lie concealed beneath their som- 
ber attire.” Surely here, I thought, I 
would get some suggestions. Well, I 
found my Proceedings not reposing in a 
secluded corner, like Mr Hadley’s, but 
on the top shelf underneath the dust, but 
with the help of an assistant I succeeded 
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in getting them down. And the pleasure 
I had in looking them over more than 
repaid the effort. I recommend them 
to you as good professional reading tho 
I received very little help on the subject 
of my search. 

In 1904, W. Dawson Johnston, then 
of the Library of Congress, read a pa- 
per before the conference on Sugges- 
tions for a yearbook of library literature. 
He argued that we ought to collect and 
make more available and more complete 
our information about libraries and _li- 
brary administration, first by indexing 
existing library literature and second by 
adding to that literature. He sums up 
his very interesting arguments for such 
an annual thus, and because it seems to 
me to give concisely the reasons why we 
must have and must read our profes- 
sional literature, I am going to quote 
from it: “An organ of international li- 
brary activity which shall, to this end, 
gather up whatever is of general utility 
in the experience of the libraries of the 
world, and make more accessible the best 
of what is being thought and said, 
should widen the range of our view, lift 
us to a participation in each other’s Ja- 
bors, settle some questions, raise new 
ones, help to clarify our conceptions of 
what is important and what is not, and, 
in short, place us in possession of the 
net results of current professional ex- 
perience.” 

Even as far back as 1895, the confer- 
ence listened to a paper on How should 
a librarian read? in which the author 
begged librarians to neglect the machin- 
ery of library work a little and read to 
improve themselves. He said that the 
librarian was the living link, the only 
really indispensable part of the machin- 
ery. The less a librarian knows, the less 
he is worth, emphatically. Therefore, we 
had best leave out a few wheels so there 


would not be so much machinery to tend, 


and know a little more ourselves. 

All of which is very interesting, as far 
as it goes, and yet no one has answered 
our question, “What is professional 
reading for a librarian?” First, I think 
we shall all agree that the books and 
periodicals that form the intellectual 


tools of our trade; that tell us what the 
rest of our profession are thinking and 
doing; that act as a clearing house for 
ideas so that we shall not be always 
duplicating each other’s work; this 
“bread and butter reading” as some one 
has called it, we must all do if we would 
keep informed on the activities of libra- 
ries and librarians thruout the world. 
Every one engaged in library work of 
any kind should read at least one of the 
library periodicals regularly. I had al- 
most said should subscribe for at least 
one, for if we librarians do not support 
our own professional journals, who will? 

Some years ago an English librarian, 
in the columns of Library World, com- 
plained because, for some reason or 
other, librarians will not support their 
own professional literature whether of- 
fered as books or magazines. He ex- 
presses grave doubts as to the wisdom of 
neglecting professional literature and 
says before a “great and authoritative 
body of technical literature, relating to 
libraries and bibliography can be built 
up, something more must be done to en- 
courage the pioneers who are working 
at the foundations of such a structure.” 

Some years ago at the A. L. A. meet- 
ing at Asbury Park, I remember that 
some speaker made a strong plea for 
some national organ that would be a 
clearing house for ideas so that librarians 
would not always be duplicating each 
other’s work. He was thinking prin- 
cipally of reading lists and subject bib- 
liographies. It is the same with mechan- 
ical devices and methods. When we 
were at Colorado Springs we visited the 
library of Colorado college and were 
shown around by an assistant. In the 
general reading room, she said she want- 
ed to call our attention to a new scheme 
which they had just devised for keeping 
track of the books used in the reading 
room. It was the same device that I had 
originated years ago for my own library 
and have been using ever since. Much 
of this information is to be found in the 
various library journals, in the Wilson 
publications, and in the various bulletins 
put out by the libraries all over the 
country and these we must keep up with 
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in a measure if we would be informed on 
the activities of libraries. And one of 
the surprises in this reading is the finding 
that other libraries are thinking and 
working along the same lines as our- 
selves; that ideas that we think modern 
were worked out by the ancients cen- 
turies ago. 

But, for there are always two sides 
to every question, there is another side 
to this one of ours. Mr Koopman, Ji- 
brarian of Brown university, in that 
most satisfying book, both as to makeup 
and content, The book lover and _ his 
books, and I recommend it to your en- 
joyment if you have not already read 
it, Mr Koopman says that besides this 
“bread and butter” reading, “there is an- 
other sort which we must take into our 
lives if we are to become citizens of the 
world we live in, contemporaries of our 
own age, men among the men of our 
time, and that is reading for general in- 
formation.” This reading for general in- 
formation I would call professional read- 
ing for librarians. The librarian is ex- 
pected to give advice as to reading. How 
can he do it unless he reads widely him- 
self? Our professional reading also 
consists in becoming familiar with the 
criticisms and reviews of new books, in 
looking over publishers’ lists and second 
hand catalogs, in fact in reading anything 
that will help us answer the thousand 
and one questions asked every day by 
our reading public. If you are a chil- 
dren’s librarian, is it not a part of your 
professional reading to keep in touch 
with the new children’s books as they 
come from the press? If you are in the 
circulation department, must you not find 
out why your readers like certain books 
and authors and if they are not of the 
best, help to better reading along the 
same lines? 

At Colorado Springs in June, Miss 
Harriet Wood, supervisor of school li- 
braries in Minnesota, said to me: “What 
are the educators of your state laying 
most stress on now? I replied: “Ability 
tests, educational measurements,” and 
she began firing questions at me as to 
what they were doing with these tests. 
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Surely it is the professional duty of 
school and college librarians to be in- 
formed about new ideas and methods in 
education. 

And so our question has really re- 
solved itself into an individual one for 
each one of us to answer, has it not? And 
are we not glad that our profession al- 
lows us so much pleasant reading along 
the line of our duty? Unless you agree 
with Mary Olivier’s mother that duty and 
pleasure ought never to be combined. 
Miss Sinclair makes Mary Olivier say, 
you remember : 

You had to endure hardness after you 
were nine. You learnt out of Mrs. Mark- 
ham’s History of England and you were 
not allowed to read the conversations be- 
tween Richard and Mary and Mrs. Mark- 
ham because they made history too amusing 
and too easy to remember. For the same 
reason you translated only the tight, dismal 
pages of your French reader, and anything 
that looked like an interesting story was 
forbidden. You were to learn for the sake 
of the lesson and not for pleasure’s sake. 
Mamma said you had enough pleasure in 
playtime. She put it to your honour not 
to skip on to the more exciting parts. When 
you had finished Mrs Markham you began 
Dr Smith’s History of England. Honour 
was safe with Dr Smith. He made history 
hard to read and impossible to remember. 

And now we cannot do better than 
conclude as we began with a quotation 
from Miss Plummer : 

“To be caught out of our daily rut and 
to be taken up where we get the birds- 
eye view, to see the kingdoms of the 
earth and their relation to us, to make 
friends in every land, of every tongue, 
and of every age, to escape from the 
steam-heated air of conventional respect- 
ability and soar among the great realities, 
to see as by sudden intuition the true 
proportions of things and never to quite 
forget the lesson afterward, even to wal- 
low for-a bit with primitive beasts in 
their mire, just as an experience and to 
help one understand—these things make 
one rise from a book a changed being, 
with wider horizons, broader sympa- 
thies, deeper comprehension, and no less 
firm a grip on the essentials because the 
non-essentials have been classified as 


such at Jast.” 








The text of my paper is such a truism 
that it needs no proof even tho it is con- 
cerned with such intangible commodities 
that we have as yet no scale to weigh, 
the proportion of profit and pleasure 
provoked. 

In earlier days, the school boy was set 
his lesson—spelling, arithmetic, reading 
—so much to be accomplished in a given 
text. This mastery of text was so great 
a part of educational methods that the 
beginning of the book and the beginning 
of the school year were almost synony- 
mous terms. The more advanced the 
pupil, the more rapid the progress, but 
page one was the point of departure for 
all. The contents of McGuffey may have 
been more firmly fixed in mind but may 
not the pleasure of first acquaintance 
with the fine things included therein 
have been killed by the deadening repe- 
tition ? 

The first step away from text was the 
list of collateral reading, rather nar- 
rowly selected, it is true, but no longer 
limiting the horizon to one author and 
one title. After due time, came reading 
lists of many titles and authors with the 
possibility of choice of 10 from the total 
of 30 or 50, especially where there is 
school credit for home reading as at 
Youngstown, Ohio, and some places in 
Michigan. Here comes into play the ele- 
ment of pleasure as a deciding factor in 
the choice of the 10. Latest of all we 
have the outline or reading program, giv- 
ing the kinds or types of books to be in- 
cluded but leaving the pupil free in the 
choice of titles, just as he is when he has 
left school. 

Each of these was thought perfect in 
its day and may at some future time 
again be thought perfect for in educa- 
tion as elsewhere there is a tendency 
that the pendulum will swing back or 
that the evolutionary spiral will bring 
about a parallel course. Nor is this a 
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Profit in Reading for Pleasure* 
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mere dream. ‘There is, for instance, the 
movement away from the elective to the 
restricted curriculum. Already we hear 
teachers complaining of the desultory 
reading done, of the bad effect of so 
much perusing of the periodical press, 
and stressing the need for learning what 
is in the textbook. These teachers point 
to the men of few books who have made 
great names for themselves or accom- 
plished great deeds: Robert Burns, John 
Bunyan, David Ricardo, and Abraham 
Lincoln. But they never point out that 
the greatness was innate and came in 
spite of their having few books, not be- 
cause of it. The roll of those who had 
the opportunity of browsing about, of 
reading what they wished and when, in- 
cludes names scarcely Jess illustrious. 
The roll, too, is much longer tho 
I cite only a few names to prove 
the point: T. B. Maccaulay, Sir 
Walter Scott, Place, the economist, 
Henry Adams and Theodore Roose- 
velt. Certainly the criticism so of- 
ten heard of our schools, that while they 
give the pupil the ability to read, they 
have not given the training to enable 
him to choose wisely, cannot be directed 
against the methods followed in the edu- 
cation of these individuals noted for the 
variety and extent of their reading. Each 
had a fair sized collection of books to 
draw upon and each pursued his own 
interest whatever it chanced to be at the 
time—the very thing we hesitate to allow 
the pupil to do today. 

In later life the reading done will be 
selected because of the appeal to the in- 
terest—be it drama, poetry, biography, 
business or science and it may safely be 
asserted that it will follow the line of 
least resistance. More men are like 
Gardner who admits that he reads for 
pleasure or for a fact, than are like his 
father-in-law, Lodge, who reads to exer- 
cise his mind. Even then, it is the in- 
terest Lodge has in the exercise and im- 
provement of his mind which leads him 
to a choice of reading calculated to do 
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it. Now the problem that lies before us 
is to make the line of least resistance a 
line which can profitably be followed 
while recognizing the necessary appeal to 
the interest of the individual concerned. 

One of the solutions is the reading 
program which is calculated to show pu- 
pils that interesting reading may be 
found elsewhere as well as on the shelves 
devoted to literature. In the Junior high 
school, it is wise, no doubt, to apply the 
reading program to a long list of titles 
approved and carefully chosen. That is, 
with a reading program which calls for 
10 books a year—four of fiction includ- 
ing the short story and one each of six 
of the following classes—biography, his- 
tory, travel, poetry, essays, drama, let- 
ters, humor, science, music, art, and so- 
cial interest—there is enough variety in 
what is offered to fit in with some in- 
terest of the pupil and yet with a list 
like that of “Reading for pleasure and 
profit” or local lists carefully prepared 
there is, to quote Miss Horton, ‘a stand- 
ard of style and content behind each book 
placed on the list.” 

Beyond the Junior high school, how- 
ever, might it not be wise to make the 
conditions more like those the student 
will meet in later life and require only 
the program, leaving the field of choice 
as broad as the book collections of the 
city or town afford? This means, of 
course, you will say that a high stand- 
ard of book selection must be main- 
tained by the libraries. In the high 
school library this is usually true be- 
cause of the small amount of book funds 
and the earnest effort of the librarian. 
But it is wise to recognize the fact that 
what Tom’s chum possesses, Tom does 
also, and the books of Tom’s chum 
have not necessarily been subjected to 
a careful selection, either during the 
high school career or after. What we 
are trying to do is to form a habit of 
reading and of good reading so that 
Tom won’t go astray either in the col- 
lection of books of the town or city or 
those of his friends. This can best be 
done by following the line of least re- 
sistance, the appeal to the interests al- 
ready established. 
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The boy keenly interested in birds, 
for instance, will be able in following 
a reading program to choose one book 
of science, “birds, of course.” One of 
the volumes of Dallas Lore. Sharp, 
Olive Thorne Miller, John Burroughs or 
Samuel Scoville will do nicely for the 
essays; the life of Audubon, Muir or 
Burroughs for biography; one on bird 
music—Cheney-or Mathews; for travel, 
Maud Haviland’s “A summer on the 
Yenesei” or Beebe’s “Our search for a 
wilderness,” either one noted for its 
observation of bird life, and possibly 
Aristophanes’ satire, The Birds, in 
translation, for drama. The result is 
that of his ten books, all other than fic- 
tion may be centered about his interest 
and most of them are titles we are glad 
to have him read. The interest may 
be the career of Roosevelt. Here we 
have a splendid opportunity—Winning 
the West, American ideals, the Stren- 
uous life, his volumes of travel and ex- 
ploration in South America and Africa, 
his life by Hagedorn, Thayer, Morgan, 
Riis, Street or the Autobiography, and 
his Letters to his children. I wonder 
if in reading this last, you noted how 
skilful Mr Roosevelt was in directing 
his children to fine books? The first 
instance is sending them to Dore’s il- 
lustrations to see the kind of tree he 
was describing, another to Pliny by 
quoting his letter to Trajan on ath- 
letics, and again by his frank discus- 
sions of books, especially character de- 
lineation. Some boy may be interested 
in following the reading T. R. followed 
as a lad, some girl in that of Helen 
Keller. The first can be traced in 
Hagedorn’s life and the latter along 
with others in the Pittsburgh “Favo- 
rite books of well known people when 
they were boys and girls.” Or it may 
be author interest as Mark Twain—as 
easy to outline as Roosevelt. You may 
say this is far fetched but in a small 
undergraduate class in which a read- 
ing program entirely of classed books 
was outlined, one is following at her 
request, books which will help her fit 
herself as an English teacher and is 
reading Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, 
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Palmer’s Self cultivation in English, 
Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, and 
Shedlock’s Art of the storyteller. An- 
other, a Russian Pole, looking forward 
to kindergarten work and later work 
with the International Institute chose 
for herself, Lyman’s Story telling, Post 
Wheeler’s Russian wonder tales and 
Froebel’s Chief writings on education 
for her 300’s. 

Mr Fairchild in his “Teaching of 
poetry in the high school” (Bost. 
Houghton, cl1914 p&3-84) says, “In 
general, if one follows the natural 
method one cannot go far wrong. It 
is a fact that all those who possess a 
fine appreciation and a wide knowledge 
of poetry, acquire their appreciation 
and knowledge in the same way; they 
enjoy some particular poem; they be- 
come curious to know something about 
the author; they seek to learn the ante- 
cedent conditions and the immediate 
circumstances that influenced him in 
writing the kind of poem he wrote. 
They proceed from books to men, from 
men to periods, from periods to move- 
ments in national life.” Certainly this 
is following the herbartian doctrine of 
interest and Professor Manly’s Writ- 
ing of English (N.Y.Holt c1919) seems 
based upon the same doctrine and ac- 
cording to report, is immensely success- 
ful in producing desired results. Let 
us also do this. 

This means, of course, personal work 
and it is certainly most successful. The 
rushed teacher and librarian may be 
unable to give as much direction to in- 
dividuals as they would like and I hear 
the murmur that by a reading program 
opening wide the field of choice, we 
have hindered, not helped. But what 
about the lists, librarians, teachers, and 
other agencies are constantly prepar- 
ing and to which we ourselves turn for 
help? Should we not pass these on in- 
stead of putting them away in our desk 
drawer or our “hairtrigger” tray? 


These lists such as “Sea stories,” “As 
interesting as a novel” older people 
greet with pleasure and always with 
surprise to know that they have been 


of these aids and guides. 
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compiled. Here is an opportunity to 
equip our students with a knowledge 
How? Take 
the fiction lists, Baker, Nield, Dixson, 
Bacon. Could not one class hour be 
taken for these guides to fiction, ex- 
plaining their arrangement, their use, 
the questions they will answer, and for 
a discussion of the multitudinous lists 
such as “Stories of romance and imag- 
ination,” “Wanderers and vagabonds,” 
“Old-fashioned novels,’ “The New 
York of the novelists,” “Fairy tales for 
grown up readers” and others of the 
New York public library; Utica, “His- 
torical fiction,” Hitchcock “Journeys in 
fiction,” Bogardus “Social thought in 
American fiction’; Springfield, “Sea 
stories.” These preferably because of 


. the annotations, but the Newark list of 


a thousand of the best novels”; Syra- 
cuse, “Gold Star list of American fic- 
tion,” Drury “A list of short stories 
and tales” are also useful. Borden’s 
“The best modern novels” is very in- 
teresting because of its classification, 
i. e., Stories of Mormonism, Stories of 
prison life, Stories of the oil fields, 
Railroad stories, Business _ stories, 
Newspaper stories, Medical stories, to 
mention but a few of the divisions. 
This, of course, covers only the older 
fiction published as it was in 1910, but 
the Book Review Digest has since 1916 
included in the index a subject list of 
fiction which ought to be emphasized. 
When the class is busy with drama 
and poetry, the use of Granger’s index 
and the Dramatic index could be ex- 
plained and such lists as those of the 
Drama League, “Plays of thirteen coun- 
tries,” “Poets of yesterday,” “Poets of 
today,” “Some of the best dramas” and 
other similar lists could be considered. 
Amy Lowell’s bookshelf of modern poets 
would certainly interest even without an- 
notations and the list of the Poetry So- 
ciety of America is most attractive with 
its tiny samples of the work of 87 poets. 
Likewise, lists of good essays, travel and 
biography should be used. I can not for- 
bear calling attention to Miss Horton’s 
“Out-of-Door” books, Miss Rathbone’s 
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“Viewpoints of travel” and Miss Bacon’s 
contributions to the Standard catalog in 
the sociology and biography sections. If 
no other lists are available, these will 
prove useful as they include subdivisions 
by form. Newark, “Reading for plea- 
sure and profit,” “Report of the commit- 
tee upon home reading of the National 
Council of English teachers,” the report 
of the committee on Contemporary liter- 
ature of the New York City association 
of English teachers. This, of course, 
raises the question of contemporary Jiter- 
ature so vexing to Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould who in her essay, The extirpa- 
tion of culture (Atlantic Monthly 116: 
454) scores the Massachusetts high 
school not 20 miles from Boston which 
permits the reading of “Soldiers of For- 
tune,” “Doctor Latimer,” “The Honor- 
able Peter Stirling” and “any of the 
works of Stewart Edward White.” On 
the other side, is Grant Overton’s dis- 
cussion of this question in his “Why au- 
thors go wrong” which English teachers 
and librarians alike will at least find 
amusing. It may not be amiss here to 
quote from Joseph Green Cogswell’s let- 
ter to Ticknor, dated February 24, 1854, 
soon after the opening of the Astor li- 
brary. “The readers average from one 
to 200 daily and they read excellent 
books except the young fry, who employ 
all the hours they are out of school in 
reading the trashy, as Scott, Cooper, 
Dickens, Punch, and the JIlustrated 
News. Even this is better than spinning 


street yarns and as long as they con- 
tinue perfectly orderly and quiet, as they 
are now, I shall not object to their amus- 
ing themselves with poor books.” 


Concluded in April 
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Miss Towne in her “Stimulation to 
reading for high school students” (Pub- 
lic Library, Omaha, 1913, p.6) says “For 
the child who has never read at all, one’s 
first aim is, of course, to get him to read 
anything.” Here is the need for live 
current books and periodicals. We had 
many of these grown up children in the 
army and for that reason included many 
titles—Alger, Optic, Rover boys series 
(What would Miss Gerould say!) in the 
collections sent out, for we felt that it 
was something accomplished to get the 
reading habit established. Mr Terry be- 
fore the superintendents of Wisconsin 
considered this matter as follows: The 
quotations are not continuous but show 
the main points. “What are we doing to 
help the student so that he will be able 
to select suitable reading matter from 
the news stands and bookshelves when 
he must decide for himself? The young 
people should know something of the 
great magazines and of the kind of read- 
ing matter which may be expected in 
each. A training which will lead the 
young people to select healthful, stand- 
ard and influential magazines is abso- 
lutely necessary if we are to train for the 
best citizenship. The teachers must be 
widely read and interested in what is be- 
ing published, and, above all, they must 
be so sympathetic that they will be will- 
ing and able to meet the individual tastes 
of the pupils from the nickel novel stage 
upward. Such teachers, and only such 
teachers, will be able gradually to give 
the necessary information in regard to 
present day literature, and to form such 
habits of reading in their pupils as to 
produce an impulsive effect which will 
last after school.” 








Why Should I Belong to the American Library Association?* 


Charlotte A. Baker, State agricultural college, Ft. Collins, Col. 


You will remember the words of Ba- 
con, “I hold every man a debtor to his 
profession, from the which, as men de 
seek of course to receive countenance and 
profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor 
themselves by way of amends, to be a 
help and ornament thereunto.” 

Can this twentieth century, the century 
which the optimist tells us will go down 
into history as the century of personal 
service, hope to set a better and more 
workable standard than is expressed by 
this old seventeenth century philosopher ? 

As I look over the reasons why you 
and I should be members of the Ameri- 
can library association, they seem to me 
to be largely reasons which make most of 
us debtors, rather than ornaments and 
helps to our profession. 

In the first place, your name goes into 
the Handbook, the Who’s who of the li- 
brary profession. In the average larger 
library, this list is referred to often. You 
want to know a librarian’s initials, her 
position in a certain library, or her ad- 
dress. Again, suppose you wish to 
change your position. The fact that you 
have, or do not have enough interest in 
your work to join the oldest and largest 
library society in the world has its effect. 
Then, too, your name is printed where it 
comes to the attention of people who may 
not know you exist at first, but who come 
to know your name thru seeing it from 
time to time; and all this for the price of 
an opera ticket, or a little movie party. 
We can hardly say we cannot afford it. 
We might better say we are too indif- 
ferent to our opportunities and obliga- 
tions. 

Again, if one wants to become a life 
member, one may do so by paying a Jump 
sum of $25. In the long run this is 
thrifty. It is also better advertising, 
since your name is in more conspicuous 


type. 





*Presented at meeting of Colorado li- 
brary association, at Denver, December 9, 
920. 


A librarian once said to me, if it were 
10 dollars I would become a life member. 
Why not spend 10 dollars for three con- 
secutive years on the A. L. A.? Send in 
your two dollars with the one dollar in- 
itiation fee the first year, and put the re- 
mainder of your 10 dollars in the savings 
bank, and add to it the second year. The 
third year you will have accomplished a 
life membership without feeling it. 

A few years ago, the National dairy 
association decided to spend $3,000,000 
in advertising milk. They did not ad- 
vertise any particular dairy, but simply 
the value of milk as a food. Milk sales 
have increased tremendously in the past 
few years. The more you advertise li- 
braries, the more you lend the weight of 
your name to making the A. L. A. a fac- 
tor in the business world, the better it 
will be for your personal interests. 

Most people like to feel that they are 
stockholders, with the accompanying 
vote, in a growing and recognized con- 
cern. In the A. L. A. the number of 
your votes does not depend upon your 
salary, your library position or your 


.brain power. You have an equal voice in 


the direction of affairs with the oldest, 
wisest and best paid librarian in the 
United States. What more can you ask? 

It is true, you may not be able to at- 
tend many conferences, but as a member 
of the A. L. A. you always have the 
right to send to the secretary any sugges- 
tion or criticism. You will find that it 
will be graciously received. 

Being a member of our national library 
organization also brings you other priv- 
ileges. It brings you in touch with a 
cultivated and pleasant group of people. 
During the years I was on the Mexican 
border, I found my best help came from 
people to whom I wrote because I found 
their names on the membership list of 
certain organizations. The fact that you 
are a librarian makes it possible for you 
to come into contact with people the 
world over. It is a dignified and honor- 
able calling. 
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These are a few of the opportunities 
membership in the A. L. A. opens up for 
you. But what about your contribution 
as an ornament and a help in your pro- 
fession ? 

The Government library list dated July 
1, 1918, shows that we have 6,034 libra- 
ries in the United States. The A. L. A. 
tells us that its present membership is 
4,000. This means that two libraries out 
of three have one member of the staff a 
member of the A. L. A., but no repre- 
sentation for the remainder of the staff 
or for the trustees. Of course this state- 
ment, like all generalizations, is only par- 
tially true. It is evident, however, that 
as ornaments or helps to our profession, 
librarians are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. , 

Governor Cox in “Library release” no. 
22 says, “The growth of the library as- 
sociations in the United States has been 
remarkable, but I fear too localized to 
be of the utmost value.” Governor Cox 
is a newspaper man, and he realizes the 
value of organization, codperation and 
advertising. In 44 years, the American 
Library Association has achieved only 
4000 members in a population that is 
now 105,000,000, or less than one to 
every 25,000 people. 

The majority of librarians have one 
asset to contribute to the association that 
does not belong to the officers or to the 
directing group. You have both youth 
and enthusiasms. This means that you 
understand the ideals, the needs of your 
generation better than the older members 
and can form a bridge between them and 
the bulk of your public which will make 
the work of libraries more effective. An 
enthusiastic girl of 22 at the desk can 
state with effect, sentiments that the head 
librarian, buried in an inside office, would 
hesitate to express. 

Recently I read an article upon the in- 
fluence of the small depositor in banking. 
The writer, a woman, said before she 
went into a bank she thought the small 
depositor did not count. After she had 
worked in a bank for a time, she discov- 
ered the bank was very anxious to in- 
crease the number of its small depositors. 
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The larger the number of small depos- 
itors, the wider the influence of the bank. 

The other day the top of Mont Blanc 
changed its location. It probably began 
with the slipping of a mass of snow that 
you could hold in your hand. The result 
was a force that man was powerless to 
combat, and which was of world wide in- 
terest. Your membership in the A. L. A. 
is significant ; it counts. 

If you will look over the record, I be- 
lieve you will find many reasons for 
wishing to belong to the American Li- 
brary Association. One is proud to be 
a member of an association that has with- 
in itself the power to come in touch with 
all the big and coming interests of life. 

What I have said of the American Li- 
brary Association applies in a lesser, and 
in some ways a greater degree to your 
own state organization. 

Perhaps I can best sum up what I have 
said by giving 10 reasons for belonging 
to the A. L. A. which were sent to me by 
Catherine Van Dyne, of the Newark 
ae library. 


. The A. L. A. is a representative com- 
pany of experienced and inexperienced 
workers, a blend of old and new ideas. 

2. It is the largest, oldest, and most pro- 
gressive of all library associations. 


3. It is national, not sectional. 
4. Its annual conference is a digest of 
opinion, and the backbone of the pro- 


fession. This comes to all members in 
printed form thru The Bu'letin. 

5. Its annual conference is an open forum 

to which many libraries pay the ex- 

penses of one member of the staff an- 
nually. New faces and new opinions 
thus tend to liven the meetings. 

Its income allows for service. Important 

library needs are not neglected unless 

by the consent of all. 

7. Your dues are an investment. You are 
a shareholder in a going concern. 

8. Your vote gives you an equal share with 
each member of the association in the 
conduct of its policies. 

9. Your name in the Handbook is an evi- 
dence of your interest in library affairs, 
a claim on the attention of others, a 
good advertisement. 

10. Your active participation with the A. L. 
A. will bring you in contact with open- 
minded, broad minded people of allied 
interests, but diverse ideas. This con- 
tact will help you in forming your own 
ideas. It will vield you an ever increas- 
ing dividend in personal development 


6. 


and in opportunity for service. 
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I Make a Bid* 
Annie A. Pollard, Public library, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


This is an auction, as I take it, that 
I am attending here today. I am 
one of the bidders. I have come 
to bid for you—for the good output of 
your brain, your enthusiasms, your un- 
tried and untired endeavors. “Life” is 
the auctioneer. An exacting one. But I 
can satisfy him with what I have to offer. 
I am confident that I can outbid every 
one, with perhaps one exception. For that 
bidder, the excepted one, I withdraw, 
I leave the room. It is a bold one who 
would compete with him. “Life” has 
knocked down more girl graduates to 
him, than to any one other bidder. And 
his name—Cupid. With Cupid out of 
the way, it is with confidence that I name 
and explain the price that I have to of- 
fer—not all in coin, truly, altho there 
is a reasonable amount of it, but also in 
compensation, so satisfying and delight- 
ful, that the sum mounts high. 

Who am I? Whom do I represent? 
I represent the libraries of the country in 
general, and of Grand Rapids in par- 
ticular. 

Why am I bidding for you? We need 
you. We are distributors of good books 
and reading matter. We believe the 
height of usefulness of the good book 
has never been measured. We believe 
that the flood tide of opportunity is right 
now. 

We operate thru public libraries, leg- 
islative reference libraries, college _li- 
braries, high school libraries, law li- 
braries, theological libraries, business 
and all kinds of other special libraries; 
book wagons traveling farm roads; 
books in penal, charitable and other 
institutions; traveling library boxes; 
State library commissions looking 
after the interests of the book in all parts 
of a state. 

I heard of one girl who said, “I would 
marry anyone to get out of this,” and an- 
other who declared of a friend, “All that 
she’s going to get married for is to get 
somebody to support her.” 





*An address used in recruiting for library 
service before schools and colleges. 


Said a college girl, “All she knows of 
to do is to teach and she doesn’t care for 
it particularly.” Said a young man, “If 
I hadn’t a wife and baby I would change 
over to library work.” He had given 
hostages to fortune and could not risk 
beginning again. I hear business men 
say that they are looking forward to the 
time when they can retire to a little farm 
and have a little cow and a few chickens 
and enjoy themselves. 

If these young women had taken up 
library work they would not have found 
their work so obnoxious that they would 
be willing to marry anyone, no matter 
who, so that they might escape from it, 
for each day in a library is interesting. 
People who work in a library do not 
have to retire to enjoy life. We are in 
touch with every great world movement, 
interest in every sort of thing in life in- 
creased, and life is made richer and 
fuller from its contact with people, as 
we touch them in their reading of books. 

I am constantly interviewing girls who 
apply for a position in our library. I 
am interested in their reasons for wish- 
ing to enter as shown in the preliminary 
examination which precedes our training 
course. Here are some of them: 

“Because I have read so many books 
and have taken such an interest in their 
authors is the reason I wish to know 
more about this work. 

“T have a thirst for knowledge and 
having been unable to enter college, it ap- 
peals to me as a very desirable occupa- 
tion to be employed at a library. 

“After teaching for two years I have 
decided that library work appeals to me 
as being more attractive. 

“Because I have a good educational 
foundation for the work and a knowl- 
edge of several foreign languages and 
because I think it would be a congenial 
occupation and one in which I should be 
able to give good service. 

“To acquire an atmosphere which will 
nourish the training of my high school 
course; to obtain a position which will 
further develop the tendencies of my 
nature. 
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“Always loved books, so it seems natu- 
ral I should wish to be where I can have 
these friends constantly around me. 

“T have been impressed by the appall- 
ing quantity of trashy literature read by 
Americans of all ages. Since the minds 
of young people are most strongly in- 
fluenced by what they read, it seems to 
me that in the turning of their tastes 
from trash to worth while literature, the 
librarian is able to render a great service 
to them and thru them to the country. 
It is the opportunity for service that I 
covet. Then there is, too, the pleasure 
that those whose opportunities for en- 
joyment are few, may gain from the pub- 
lic library. I have so much happiness in 
my reading. I should like to help others 
to find it, too.” 

Did you notice that one of these peo- 
ple seemed to sense the idea that library 
work is service? They, none of them, 
overestimated its reflex value on the 
worker. Rather they underestimated it. 
For the companionship of the best books 
is agreeable. 

In some other lines of work the 
worker meets people on a_ plane 
where the worst side is uppermost. For 
instance, in selling over the counter or 
otherwise. The shopper often shows de- 
cidedly unpleasant traits—desires to get 
the best of the clerk or salesman, lack of 
consideration, ill temper. 

The librarian meets people on the 
nicest plane imaginable, on the plane of 
books. Friendliness is the rule. To have 
read and liked the same books creates a 
bond. 

A teacher often becomes tired of deal- 
ing hour after hour with children alone, 
and impatient with the lot which con- 
signs her to so feminine an atmosphere, 
for most of her associates are women, 
and it is the mothers only who visit 
schools. A librarian is not confined to 
any one sex, or age; for boys and girls, 
men and women, young and old, all come 
to the library. 

Some occupations are deadening in the 
effect upon the worker. Motions or 
processes, be they mental or physical, re- 

peated endlessly, cause stagnation and 
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weariness. No mental progress is possi- 
ble. With the librarian, work is contin- 
ually new and varied. She is kept stim- 
ulated and awake. 

Some occupations take and keep only 
the young. When one gets a few wrin- 
kles or gray hairs or loses some of her 
sparkle and color, she is no longer want- 
ed. Libraries take you young and keep 
you when you are old. In fact no one in 
a library grows old in spirit and it is an 
occupation where one may work on un- 
til one dies, 

In some occupations the sordid and 
snobbish is uppermost, the people with 
money are catered to, or with standing, 
brains, or birth. In a library, all patrons 
have equal rights as well as equal re- 
strictions. It is the most democratic of 
institutions and tends to develop broad, 
open minds in its workers. 

So, as I said, these young women were 
right in believing that library work is an 
agreeable place in which to labor. 

But more than all that, is the joy that 
comes from service. Librarians all over 
the country have made themselves be- 
loved, honored, and indispensable to 
their community by their untiring serv- 
ices. They are so wrapped up in the 
worthwhileness of their job that they 
have counted the joy as part of their 
compensation. 

The old librarian considered the book, 
and the book alone, the worth while 
thing. That it should lie safe upon a 
shelf was enough. People were a bother 
and mislaid and wore out his books. All 
that is changed now. People are the 
thing. Books are valuable as they carry 
live messages to people. 

I asked our training class which they 
thought it most important for a librarian 
in buying to know, “Books or the people 
who used them.” Some voted “Books,” 
since without a knowledge of books how 
could she provide the right kind of 
books, and others voted for the peo- 
ple, asking how one could buy efficiently 
if one didn’t know the people, their 
needs, and tastes. 

Expert librarians today know both. 
They know the best writers and the best 
books and they also know the people the 
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library serves and buy to fit their needs 
and tastes. 

I believe in girls marrying. It is the 
natural thing to do. I think making a 
home and bringing up children is the big- 
gest thing a woman can do. But if a 
girl expects to work a few years before 
marrying, why would it not be better to 
select some employment which is enjoy- 
able and affords development, instruc- 
tion, and service for others, rather than 
one where she is constantly irritated and 
unhappy so that she seizes any chance 
to escape, and marries not for love, but 
for support. There is the story of a 
Wisconsin university girl, having fin- 
ished her course and taught two years, 
was returning home from a European 
trip. A little Scotch girl attracted her 
attention and soon they were talking. 
The Scotch girl was a factory girl and 
was coming to America to join and 
marry her lover. Our university girl met 
the confidence with a similar one of en- 
gagement and marriage soon to follow, 
but was astonished at the rejoinder of 
the Scotch lassie, “How badly your 
mother must feel, now that you are go- 
ing to be married, that she sent you to 
school and not into a factory.” 

Kinds of library work 


Public library work will appeal to you 
if you like to take people as they come. 
Good, bad, rich, poor, well educated, ig- 
norant. You aren’t asked to make them 
over. Just start things in motion by 
lending the right books and watch results. 

Let me describe the various depart- 
ments in the Grand Rapids public library. 

There is reference work. People want 
information on certain subjects. Do you 
like to search for information, follow- 
ing one clue after another? But it is 
not merely the subject that interests you, 
it is that an individual is waiting for it, 
whose interest in it you have made your 
own. 

Are you interested in local history, and 
affairs around you in the city and state? 
You will enjoy work in this room. Here 
you find priceless manuscripts and let- 
ters of early days in Grand Rapids, res- 
cued from the waste basket, furnace, or 
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bonfire; contents of garrets or trunks: 
also, the ephemeral printed material 
which has to do with any great city drive 
or movement. Every book available 
written by a Michigan author or about 
Michigan is here. 

There is the Catalog department. 
Would you like to classify and catalog 
books as they come new into the library 
before they go out on their errands of 
usefulness? Classifying groups them to- 
gether in beautiful orderliness so that the 
same subjects may stand together and be 
more readily found. And in cataloging, 
each is considered carefully under differ- 
ent subject headings so that all the mat- 
ter contained therein may be made 
available. 

Would you like to select the right 
books for the right person, the best book 
on any given subject for him to take 
home? Are you interested that the hum- 
ble foreigner takes away something in 
his own language to make him feel more 
at home? What would you do if a wo- 
man told you on a Saturday evening that 
she absolutely must get a book interest- 
ing to her husband, otherwise he always 
went out and got drunk? Would it in- 
terest you to think of little libraries 
springing up thruout our city, in the same 
manner as banks and branch post of- 
fices, where anyone can get a book with- 
out walking more than a mile or taking 
a street car? 

If you are interested in such work, the 
Circulation department, or a Branch li- 
brary is the place for you. 

Do you like children? Then the Chil- 
dren’s department is the place for you. 
It is wonderful to watch children in their 
reading, how they grow and develop, and 
to help in that development. Would you 
like to be able to judge the merits of a 
book for children? Has it correct psy- 
chology, is it true to life, is its tone happy 
and good? Would you like to learn to 
tell stories at the story hours and to 
know all about illustrators of children’s 
books? All the while you are weighing 
and judging juvenile books, a child is 
at your elbow for his book. If your 
theories are not workable, he will let you 
know it. 
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And then the ordering of books. If 
you have good business sense, it finds 
scope here. It is the people’s money the 
librarian is spending and must be spent 
economically. Where can you get the 
best discounts? How can you make ev- 
ery dollar count? Do you know about 
the importation of books? Connected 
with this is the selecting of books. Would 
you like to learn the principles of book 
selection? In England and America alone 
about 20,000 books are published each 
year. A library like ours cannot begin 
to buy all. What must be considered in 
book selection ? 

One must know all about the different 
values of books, what have intrinsic 
worth, what local worth, what time 
value. One must know about the body 
of a book (the paper, binding, illustra- 
tions, etc.) as well as the spirit (its sub- 
ject matter). One must be familiar with 
publishers and booksellers, their ideals 
and methods. And last, but by no means 
least, she must know the community the 
library serves. So much for the public 
library. 

Other kinds 

There are many other kinds of library 
work. But most of them have originated 
out of the service performed by the 
public library. “Special libraries,” so 
called, are p~eéminently of these. A busi- 
ness organization has been furnished 
books by the public library containing 
data along its special lines. The value 
of such books has been easily apparent 
to a progressive firm and soon it estab- 
lishes its own system, with a trained and 
educated librarian. The growth of such 
libraries has been so rapid that, now, 
many great financial, medical, commer- 
cial, industrial, technical libraries are es- 
tablished in connection with business 
and manufacturing houses. They need 
a service too specialized for a public li- 
brary to give. It must be instant. Mat- 
ter must be carefully arranged and in 
many cases predigested for easy ab- 
sorption. 

It is as if “the book” had just been 
discovered by industry. People who 
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know, state that it will help build up all 
lines of industry. 

Hence the name “Special libraries,” 
“Special books,” for a “Special clien- 
tele,” with a “Specialist” for a librarian. 

Then there are legislative reference li- 
brarians. Many of the states have them. 
Stationed at the state capitol they be- 
come the right hand of the law makers. 
During the busy: sessions of the legisla- 
ture members do not have time to cull 
out from state documents or other places 
the data they should have to intelligently 
formulate laws. The legislative librarian 
does all this. 

State Library commissions perform a 
great service. With them the whole 
state is a unit and they try to equalize 
opportunities so that all people of the 
state may have a chance to get good 
books. Their field workers go out and 
stir up a community to build a library 
building, sell the library idea to that com- 
munity. They help plan the building so 
that it will be suitable for library pur- 
poses. Then they offer expert advice in 
the equipping of it with books, and stay 
by until it is on a working basis, before 
entrusting it to the new librarian ap- 
pointed by the town. Well begun is half 
done. 

It is unbelievable now that you should 
not want to be a librarian or library 
worker of some kind. But I can easily 
see how you may be puzzled as to what 
branch of the work you would like to 
enter. 

How to prepare 

There are library schools all over the 
country that will train you. 

There are one and two-year courses 
open only to college graduates. Some of 
these will give you a degree of B.L.S. or 
B.L.E. 

There are colleges that will provide 
you technical library training thruout the 
regular college course and give you a 
degree upon graduating of B.L.S. in Li- 
brary Science or B.L.E. 

There are colleges and other institu- 
tions that will give you a one-year 
course, but do not condition you to be a 
college graduate. These do not give de- 
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grees. However, some of them allow 
credit toward a degree. There are 18 
places that will give you one or two-year 
courses. 

There are summer courses from 3 to 
8 weeks in length. Most of these, how- 
ever, require previous experience in a 
library. They are given by universities, 
state library commissions, etc. Some of 
them are so arranged that a student by 
attending 4 summers may get the equiv- 
alent of a year’s course. Most of them 
require you to be a resident of the state. 

In most of them two modern lan- 
guages and expertness in typewriting are 
required. Many of them require fees, 
tuition and amounts for books ranging 
from $150 to $300. 

In regard to training for Special li- 
braries, some hold that the specialization 
study should all be preliminary to enter- 
ing the library school. That is, if you 
wish to become a librarian in a business 
house, that you equip yourself with all 
your business education beforehand. 

For example, the specialist in business 
should have a basic knowledge of the so- 
cial and physical sciences. As one of 
them has said, “Economics, sociology 
and psychology have emerged from the 
class room and college and are doing yeo- 
man’s service in executive offices, in 
shops and in salesrooms.” 

Other library schools allow the student 
to so arrange his course that he may get 
some of these special lines during the li- 
brary school year. 

And now to go back to my “bid.” I 
make a bid for you for next summer’s 
training class in the Grand Rapids pub- 
lic library. 

We do not ask if you are residents of 
Grand Rapids. 

We do not require previous library ex- 
perience as a condition of entering. 

We do not ask for fees or a tuition. 
It will cost you nothing so far as the 
course goes. 

We do not require expertness in typ- 
ing as a preliminary condition. 

Our course is three months in length. 
There is a_ preliminary examination, 
which you should have no difficulty in 
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passing. It is a three-hour test of your 
general knowledge. But it is more than 
that for us. Most of you are strangers 


to us and it enables us to form some 
opinion of you, how you handle matters, 
and so on. It is a good introduction for 
us. 

We have this examination during the 
latter part of June, and the class starts 
the first of July. Thus you can step 
from college into training without 
hitches or delays. 

The Grand Rapids public library of- 
fers unusual advantages for laboratory 
work at its Ryerson building and in its 
13 branches. Lectures on all phases of 
our work are given, as well as study 
periods and opportunity for participating 
in and observing practical work in its 
daily routine. 

Having passed the training course suc- 
cessfully there will doubtless be no dif- 
ficulty in your being appointed to a posi- 
tion in our library. 

I have already described our work to 
you. In it you can find your specialty. 
We do so many kinds of things. You 
will find out by yourself whether you 
wish to be a research worker, a refer- 
ence librarian, an extension worker, a 
cataloger, to work with adults or chil- 
dren, and so on. 

Should you decide you wish to take 
further technical training, in any of the 
longer courses in a regular library school, 
it is customary for us to release assistants 
for a year for that purpose, taking them 
back at the expiration of the time. 

Now, Mr Auctioneer, I have stated my 
terms, how many have you knocked 
down to me? 





Books are a guide in youth, and an 
entertainment for age. They support us 
under solitude, and keep us from becom- 
ing a burden to ourselves. They help us 
to forget the crassness of men and things, 
compose our cares and our passions, and 
lay our disappointments asleep. When 
we are weary of the living, we may re- 
pair to the dead, who have nothing of 
peevishness, pride, or design in their con- 
versation.—Jeremy Collier. 
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In the Letter Box 


Good Results from Good Advice 
Editor, Pustic Liprarigs: 

A branch librarian of the Seattle pub- 
lic library has recently had an interest- 
ing experience following a suggestion 
noted in Pusiic Liprartes. The latter 
had been a “booster” for the altogether 
admirable but too frequently neglected 
works of Archibald Marshall and had re- 
counted the method of their successful 
circulation in another library. In_ the 
Seattle branch, Marshall had long been 
a drug on the market and the staff most 
interestedly tried out the advice given out 
for getting him read. As a result the 
Marshall books were soon on their way 
to the bindery, instead of living out their 
days unknown, unread, and unworn. 
May we have more “personal narratives” 
as practical and helpful as that of the 
Marshall enthusiast? 

SEATTLE REPORTER. 





Memorial Library 
Virginia state library, 
Richmond, Va. 
Editor of Pustic Liprarigs: 

Answering the inquiry as to the form 
of a memorial Virginia proposes for her 
citizens who served in the great war, the 
following statement may be made: 

On March 25, 1920, an act was signed 
by the governor of Virginia, entitled: 
“An Act to erect a library building and 
auditorium as a memorial to the soldiers, 
sailors, marines and women who served 
in the world war, and to appropriate 
money therefor; to dedicate as and for 
public streets and highways upon certain 
conditions a strip of land 15 feet in 
width lying on the southern side of the 
capitol square in the city of Richmond, 
needed by the city of Richmond for the 
widening of Bank street; to allow the 
Library Board to borrow money, issue 
bonds therefor and secure the same; and 
to allow the State Board of Education, 
from time to time, to invest the cash in 
hand of the literary fund in state bonds.” 

This act makes an appropriation of 
$125,000 for the appropriation year end- 


ing February 28, 1921, and $125,000 for 
the appropriation year ending February 
28, 1922, and pledges the faith of the 
State, so far as this can be done under 
the constitution, that the General As- 
sembly in 1922 will appropriate further 
sums of $125,000 for the appropriation 
year ending February 28, 1923, and 
$125,000 for the appropriation year end- 
ing February 29, 1924, for the purpose 
of erecting on a lot to be given by the 
city of Richmond a suitable memorial 
library building and suitable auditorium 
for the meetings of the soldiers, sailors, 
marines and women who served in the 
world war. . The appropriation thus 
amounts to $500,000. In addition, the 
Board of the Virginia state library is em- 
powered to borrow money not exceeding 
$1,500,000 by means of issuing bonds. 
Hence $2,000,000 altogether has been 
provided. 

This act was passed by the General As- 
sembly because the Virginia Chapter of 
the American Legion desired that the 
state memorial should take this form. 
The members of the General Assembly 
were in frame of mind to give the re- 
turned soldiers exactly what they asked 
for. Various suggestions were made by 
outsiders, among them being the giving 
of handsome medals to the ex-service 
men, the remission of certain taxes in the 
future, and, I believe, the granting of a 
certain amount of bonus. All these sug- 
gestions were rejected, however, by the 
representatives of the ex-service men, 
who asked that the memorial library be 
erected, saying that they wished the me- 
morial to be a thing of service to future 
generations and not merely something 
beneficial to themselves. 

I think that the attitude taken by the 
young men was most commendable and 
that it is altogether worthy of imitation 
by the ex-service men in other states. 

The act provides that the plans “for 
such building or buildings shall be first 
approved by the art commission of Vir- 
ginia, and shall be erected under the 
joint supervision and direction of the 
State Library board and the War Me- 
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morial commission, two to be appointed 
by the governor, two members of the 
senate and two members of the house 
of delegates to be appointed by the pre- 
siding officers thereof respectively.” 
H. R. McItwatne, 
State Librarian. 





What Is It? 


To the Editor: 

What can you tell me of the enclosure 
(original retained)? (Printed letter 
head, body of letter multigraphed). I 
am writing Mr Richard C. Gonzalez, 
Box 1088, Mobile, Ala., the only name 
given in connection with the scheme. 


Ships That Pass in the Night 
(Good Ship Headquarters) 
Box 1088 
Mobile, Alabama 
Gentlemen: 

It is the purpose of Ships That Pass in the 
Night to form a connecting link between 
the many libraries in the United States as 
outlined in the attached literature. This 
literature, we believe, is self-explanatory, 
and sets out fully the advantages to be 
derived from membership. 

You will recruit your crew from members 
of your library, listing names and addresses 
on Log Report, forming part of the attach- 
ments hereto. With the Log Report you 
will send to the treasurer your check or 
money order for 50 per cent of the berth- 
ing dues collected, the other 50 per cent 
being retained by you. You may have as 
large a crew as you may be able to interest, 
there being no maximum; however, we 
would like to have you send in your first 
report as soon as you have secured ten 
members, so that we may send you a cer- 
tificate of membership, together with identi- 
fication cards for each individual listed by 
you. Additional blanks and literature will 
be furnished you as soon as we receive your 
first report. 

Your attention is called to the fact that 
the libraries run no risk of book loss, as 
Ships That Pass in the Night will be re- 
sponsible for any book loaned on an identi- 
fication card. These identification cards will 
be sent you upon receipt of your Log Re- 
port, for counter-signature and delivery to 
members of your crew. 

If yours is a public library in the true 
sense of the word that is, if it is FREE, 


do not think you are not eligible to become a 
member for that reason, as it is distinctly 
the purpose of Ships That Pass in the Night 
to take care of its members when away 
from their home library. 
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Upon receipt of your first Log Report, 
a certificate will be furnished you showing 
that you are one of the Ships That Pass in 
the Night. 

Very truly yours, 

SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 

This looks like it might be twisted into 
an effort toward a money-making 
scheme. It would not, in my opinion, 
work out that way, however, for any- 
body. In any event, it would permit, for 
a fee of one dollar a year, the use of all 
the libraries entering the scheme, rather 
a cheap library service. For instance, 
this library has non-resident fees ranging 
from $2 to $4 a year, depending upon 
service required. Under this scheme, the 
library would receive 50c for local mem- 
berships only, for service rendered all the 
members of the association. I suppose 
the idea is that the remaining 50c would 
pay for books lost and the salary of the 
treasurer and expenses. It would not, I 
am sure. 

Some years ago I suggested to Mr 
Bowker the idea of a universal library 
card—a plan whereby a library card 
could be honored by another library, 
with responsibility resting upon the is- 
suing library. Naturally such guarantee 
would only extend to such libraries as 
entered a service agreement. Is it pos- 
sible? Would it not require a large guar- 
antee from the person to whom issued? 
Is it worth while? There are a lot of like 
questions to be considered. 

Purp B. Wricur, 
Librarian. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Helpful Advice 


Editor, Pustic Liprarigs: 

I think it would be a helpful thing for * 
you to offer in your periodical a little ad- 
vice to state and municipal legislative 
reference librarians. 

In the midst of a busy session with our 
own legislature we are constantly receiv- 
ing requests from these gentlemen for 
citations to our state laws on certain sub- 
jects. I assume that it is the business 
of a legislative reference librarian to 
look up the laws, and codes are available 
for this purpose. Why should they be 
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paid salaries merely to ask somebody else 
in each state to do the work? If the laws 
are available in separate pamphlet form, 
we are always glad to send them, but we 
do not and cannot undertake to look up 
the laws and give them the citations. If 
they cannot do it or cannot get the 
codes, they should pay attorneys to do 
it. It is not the business of state li- 
brarians. They ought not to spend 
their money that way. 

Recently an enterprising private sec- 
retary asked us to make a bibliography 
on a subject in which her employer is 
interested, as she wished to present it 
to him for Christmas. Another re- 
sourceful person wrote us from the 
Middle-west, asking for a complete 
bibliography for her new book on 
American literature. 

People are always ready to impose 
on libraries, but they should not be al- 
lowed to do so. Public funds should 
not be spent for this sort of thing. I 
hesitate to criticise my fellow workers, 
but I asked Miss Blair about it, and 
she agreed with me that people were 
very much inclined to impose upon us, 
and that there should be some concert- 
ed action among state libraries with 
the adoption of a special form refusing 
such requests. 

CorNELIA Marvin, 
Librarian. 
Oregon state library. 





The Right of Petition 
February 11, 1921. 
Dear Editor: 

Will you please grant me a small 
space in your columns for a few re- 
‘marks in answer to Miss Marvin’s vig- 
orous protest in the November number 
of Pusric Lrprariegs, against the right 
to petition and the granting of power 
to library boards to levy taxes? 

Both objections raised by Miss Mar- 
vin seem to me to involve the funda- 
mental question of value and expediency. 
In the early days of public schools before 
the people had been educated to their 
need, it was deemed wise to force their 
establishment and taxation for their sup- 
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port upon the taxpayers, regardless of 
their wishes. 

No one claims for libraries an equal 
value yet an estimate of their usefulness 
is shown by the provision by law for 
their establishment and support made in 
almost every state in the union. We are 
still in their comparatively early days, 
and the public is not yet educated to their 
value, therefore is it not well to make 
their establishment and maintenance as 
easy a matter as can be? 

It may be true where no taxes are in- 
volved, or even in Oregon where they 
are, that “people will sign a petition just 
to get rid of the petition monger,” but in 
some states a petition carrying an in- 
crease in tax levy, be it ever so small, 
will not meet with so kindly a reception 
and the signatures secured will more 
nearly represent what would be the vote 
of the people in the case of an election 
or the recall suggested by Miss Marvin, 
and be a much less cumbersome piece of 
machinery. 

But should that be substituted in place 
of a petition, while it was being put in 
motion, some at least of the boys and 
girls in our schools needing the use of 
the library might pass beyond its help. 

As to the financial end, it would hardly 
mean a readjustment of the original bud- 
get to meet a new expense, but only the 
addition of a new item, bringing its own 
income thru an additional levy. 

The same fundamental question of 
value and expediency may be applied to 
the granting of tax levying power to li- 
brary boards, but here we have 1) the 
sanction of the people in their vote, in 
Iowa and I think other states, for the es- 
tablishment of a library and their willing- 
ness thus expressed to contribute to its 
support thru the payment of taxes and 
2) a limit to the levy imposed by the law 
beyond which they may not go so that it 
simply becomes a matter on the part of 
the library board of saying to the city 
council, “The law gives us so many mills 
for the support of the library. We will 
take it all, or we will take this year only 
a part of it.” 

As to the complacent boards, which we 
hope are few, not “many,” if their lim- 
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ited vision could be enlarged by an en- 
largement of powers, it would be a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. Miss 
Marvin has suggested the use of the re- 
call; might not the remedy of a change 
of personnel on the library board be ap- 
plied here with advantage when new ap- 
pointments are due? Perhaps the com- 
placency is not so badly misplaced if it 
refers to the ability manifested by many 
boards to maintain a library on the piti- 
ful amount allowed them. 

May I also be permitted to suggest 
that the fads, etc., introduced into some 
school curriculums today might well 
cause a question as to the value of those 
particular schools. 

If libraries are but a luxury and a fad, 
an addition to your modern life which 
is more ornamental than vitally useful 
and which can be dispensed with without 
loss to our boys and girls and the com- 
munity at large, in the words of Saint 
Paul, “What doth it profit the librarian 
that she has given the best years of her 
life and sacrificed financial advancement 
and personal pleasure that their work 
shall succeed ?” 

But if we believe they are of value, let 
us use our privilege of expediency and 
make possible to every community in all 
our states, rural as well as urban, the op- 
portunity to secure the free use of books 
thru a free public library, and give to 
such libraries as nearly as possible the 
support which will enable them to prop- 
erly function. 

If after the experiment has been well 
tried and libraries have not justified the 
faith in them, let us wipe them out of our 
laws and return to the chained book. But 
in making the experiment, let us not so 
handicap them that all their energy must 
be spent in creating vitality instead of 
using it. Jutta A. Ropsrnson. 
Iowa Library Commission. 





An Emporia Normal student recently 
haunted Kellogg library for several days 
and kept the librarians busy searching 
for Widely’s arithmetic, which she said 
had been assigned as a reading by Dr H. 
G. Lull. It turned out that he had said to 
the class, “Read widely on arithmetic.” 
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Report on German Book Fair 

A report by Consul John G. Wood at 
Frankfurt am Main, Germany, relating 
to the Frankfurt Messe speaks most in- 
terestingly of a special exhibition, “The 
German Book,” given under the auspices 
of the German Foreign Book Trade So- 
ciety which represents 150 of the largest 
German publishing houses. This organ- 
ization has for its principal object the 
dissemination of German literature and 
the introduction of German books into 
foreign countries. 

In the catalog issued by the society, 
the hope is expressed that it will not only 
convince foreign countries that the Ger- 
man publisher’s only object is not to 
make German literature known abroad 
but it is intended to introduce to the 
German people the intellectual life of 
foreign lands. 

In this exhibition, the latter aim of the 
society appears to have been entirely ne- 
glected. The printed catalog of all the 
books which the various publishers 
placed on exhibition shows but few for- 
eign authors, these being mostly Greek 
and Latin with two or three modern 
English, French and Russian classics. 
English literature (German translations) 
was represented by a few volumes of 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Lafcadio Hearn 
and Oscar Wilde; France by two vol- 
umes of de Balzac; Russian by Tolstoy 
and Dostoievsky; Italian literature only 
by Boccaccio and Danish by August 
Strindberg. Of foreign contemporaneous 
writers there were none, altho German 
translations exist and there is a good 
market for them not only in Germany 
but also in Switzerland, Holland and 


‘Scandinavia. Inquiry concerning the ab- 


sence of these books brought the re- 
sponse that it is planned in the next ex- 
hibition to have a special room for for- 
eign contemporaneous writers. 

The exhibit was held in the Victoria ~ 
girls’ school, a most artistic setting for 
the special exhibit. The various rooms 
were fitted up to carry out the effect of 
individual libraries with suitable furni- 
ture, pictures, hangings, etc., as for ex- 
ample, The library of an architect and 
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engineer, A physician’s library, Library 
of a lady, The study of a theater di- 
rector, An editor’s study, An art critic’s 
study, A children’s library, A garden pa- 
vilion library, The library of a book con- 
noisseur and several others. 

At the opening of the exhibition, the 
chairman in his address said among other 
things that books are essentially interna- 
tional and should best be seen in inter- 
national competition. He spoke of the 
high standard of the German book in 
peace times and said that there need be 
no anxiety about maintaining the reputa- 
tion she had enjoyed, for the present 
high quality of books published in Ger- 
many inspired confidence and awakened 
hope for the future. 


The public showed its appreciation by’ 


thronging the building during the entire 
period of the exposition. The section 
which seemed to attract the greatest in- 
terest was the educational exhibit. Its 
equipment was exceedingly complete and 
the exhibit was most impressive. 

Another exhibit which attracted much 
attention was the “Library of a sixteenth 
century savant.” This had been skillfully 
arranged by a _ well-known antiquary, 
with actual furniture, valuable household 
articles and manuscript and folio vol- 
umes belonging to a celebrated  six- 
teenth century physician, a portrait of 
whom hung on the walls. In addition to 
his instruments, maps and globes were 
also to be seen and in cases all kinds 
of art treasures which the physician had 
collected in his travels. 

“The Making of a book” was the title 
of another interesting exhibit, arranged 
in a room by itself. Every step in the 
process of preparing a book for sale was 
shown. “The German book in the fif- 
teenth century,” comprising a quantity 
of valuable early printed works, manu- 
scripts and pamphlets, as well as publi- 
cations of the Gutenberg Society, strik- 
ingly showed by comparison the advances 
made in the book-making industry. 

The room designated “In a Middle- 
class home” showed suitable books for 
the average intelligence. Here were to 
be found the German classics, varicits 
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dictionaries and lexicons, historical and 
geographical works, books on popular 
science and natural history and a group 
of works for the general reader and par- 
ticularly for the scholar and scientist. 

“The Library of a connoisseur” con- 
tained the usual collection of first edi- 
tions and rare bindings in the appropri- 
ate setting of artistic furniture that one 
would expect of any genuine lover of 
books who, was sufficiently wealthy to 
gratify his taste in this direction. 

“The Theatre director’s study” was 
superintended by theatrical architects 
from Leipzig and Frankfurt. It was 
most interesting histrionically as well as 
artistically. 

“The Music salon,” fitted up in Em- 
pire style, was provided with the works 
of classic and modern composers. Selec- 
tions from the latest published musical 
works were rendered by well-known 
artists at special times during the exposi- 
tion. 

“The Children’s Room” was a cheer- 
ful, gaily-colored place for children be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 16. Besides the 
cupboards for games and toys, there 
were bookcases containing all kinds of 
literature for children, picture and fairy- 
story books and tales and particularly the 
best master-works for young people. 

The general census of opinion is that 
“The German Book” proved a most in- 
teresting and successful side exposition 
to the Frankfurt Messe. It certainly 
impressed the people with the feeling 
that the intellectual side of Germany had 
not been forgotten during the last six 
stormy years of warfare. 





So intense has been the craze for furs 
in recent years that the Biological Survey 
has issued a department circular warning 
us all that, at the present rate of destroy- 
ing our fur-bearing animals, many of the 
more valuable species will soon be ex- 
tinct. If these unfortunate creatures are 
to perish by the tortures of the steel trap, 
as the most of them do, then the sooner 
extermination comes, the better—Our 
Dumb Animals. 
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Certification of Librarians 


LETTER from Miss Irma M. 

Walker, desk and reference li- 

brarian of the Public library, 
Hibbing, Minnesota, accompanying a 
contribution, states: 

In spite of much discussion in Minnesota 
regarding standardization and certification 
of librarians, there does not seem to be any 
scheme yet proposed which does not work 
all to the advantage of the beginner in the 
profession. Librarians of good education, 
mature judgment and_ successful achieve- 
ment “grade” with the recruits new to the 
game. 

Miss Dorothy Hurlbert, our head librar- 
ian and I have threshed out a scheme which 
we hope will credit a librarian with all that 
she has accomplished professionally, with 
plenty of room at the top to improve in, and 
we are sending you the result of our dis- 
cussions. 

It would be well if librarians gen- 
erally would give this subject the at- 
tention it deserves. Here and there 
are earnest students of the subject who 
see the value of rating those in library 
‘service and who are unselfishly and 
painstakingly giving time and labor in 
an effort to evolve something that will 
be for the betterment, both of library 
work and of those in the service, at the 
same time as it classifies positions and 


the fair compensations that belong to 
them. Tentative plans are being tried 
out and discussed in an effort to ob- 
tain a good, working scheme, as in 
Iowa. 

There are others who are resting in 
indifference, without thought or study 
of the subject, until such a time as 
some one else evolves a plan; while 
still others are making a bad matter 
worse, by rushing ahead regardless of 
the factors in the present problem or 
the difficulties that such action may 
bring in the future, just so they can be 
“first” in taking credit for doing some- 
thing which is widely recognized as 
needing to be done in the best way. 
Careful study of the whole subject 
should be given by library workers in 
all parts of the country and by all 
grades of library workers. 

The writer is of the opinion that the 
time is not yet ripe to make legal certi- 
fication desirable. Some plan evolved 
by public discussion, whereby the A. 
L. A. or the American Library Insti- 
tute as the court of last appeal shall 
grade and certify all library workers’ 
on statistics and facts passed on to it 
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by local committees of its members, in 
such a manner as will give those in 
library service a deserved professional 
standing, revised from time to time, 
perhaps, is feasible and would un- 
doubtedly add to the feeling of secur- 
ity and pride in every point of library 
service. The public library authorities 
and librarians would be very keen to 
keep inviolate library standing be- 
stowed in that manner. : 

Again, library workers of every de- 
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gree are urged to give serious atten- 
tion to the solution of this important 
matter. 

The Illinois committee has a bill for 
the legislature asking the state to 
license librarian, but up to the time of 
going to press, no copy of the bill has 
come to hand. Illinois librarians, 
however, should become acquainted 
with its provisions before sanctioning 
its passage. 

The thought is needed here. 





Zeal Without Knowledge 


The value of certain kinds of adver- 
tising by laymen in library service is il- 
lustrated by the communications to the 
New York papers advocating that the 
steamships plying between Europe and 
the United States be furnished with steer- 
age libraries for their passengers. In the 


minds of these writers, the fact of the’ 


multiplicity of tongues employed by third 
class passengers, the inability of most of 
them to read, the disinclination of many 
of them for any activity during the voy- 
age beyond that actually necessary and 
the non-disposition of steamship com- 


panies toward providing or allowing oth- 
ers to provide for even the comfort of 
these passengers are of small moment in 
the minds of the enthusiasts who think 
that in the one short week which these 
emigrants spend crossing the water, 
“their minds might be highly illuminated 
by information concerning American his- 
tory, literature, geography and govern- 
ment.” 

There is no law against the enthusi- 
asts taking up this matter for themselves 
but it serves as a good example of zeal 
without knowledge. 





Shall the Librarian Study? 


N address by Professor Hall of the 
A General Theological seminary, to 
a gathering of clergymen might 
be paraphrased to apply to librarians and 
thereby carry another special message of 
great helpfulness. . 
Prof Hall spoke somewhat as follows: 
The necessary limitations of the regular 
library school curriculum, considered as 
furnishing a life-equipment to those who 
enter the work, are not less patent because 
often forgotten. The departments of learn- 
ing which a successful librarian has to as- 
similate are too numerous, too varied and 


too complex to be adequately mastered by 
a student during the years of his library 
course. Therefore unless he continues his 
studies in after years, the beginnings of 
knowledge which he acquires before gradu- 
ation will soon lose their value. They will 
become a rapidly fading academic remin- 
iscence, instead of increasingly helpful con- 
ditions and instruments of intelligent and 
useful ministry in the world of books. 
How, for instance, can a librarian set 
forth the beauty and usefulness of books in 
the world, in such wise as to convince peo- 
ple of their vital bearing on life, if his 
own knowledge of it is confined to what 
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he remembers of the technical outlines 
which must characterize the beginnings of 
accurate study? If, as is too frequently the 
case, the librarian has not gone on to 
deepen his insight into the larger and more 
vital aspects of the worth of books, he is 
obliged to fall back on a bald and unhelpful 
repetition of the platitudes of his subject. 
The technicalities are no doubt necessary 
for the accurate knowledge which he should 
have, and they serve to protect his mind 
from vagueness as well as from error. But 
in order to serve effectively and to make 


the value of his service apparent, he must 
continue his studies and must add to his 
preliminary outlines an ever increasing 
range of interpretation, application and 
translation into the language which people 
can readily understand. It is quite out of 
the question for him to achieve this in the 
short period of his course and in the at- 


‘ mosphere of the library school. He needs 


constantly much reading and much think- 
ing, carried on in the light of widening ob- 
servation of the growth of the world’s busi- 
ness and the experience of men. 





Exclusion of Materlal 


A letter from Mr. D. J. Keller of 
Kendalville, Ind., protests against 
libraries throughout the country re- 
ceiving the Dearborn Independent, 
and asks Pusric Lipraries to advise 
that paper be thrown out of all the libra- 
ries. Mr. Keller says he does not think 
this publication should be put into the 
hands of young people with undevel- 
oped minds. Two things especially, 


Pustic Lrpraries avoids in its discus- 
sions, religion and politics. Nor does 
it seems fair to assume that the libra- 
rian who is fitted for his place needs 
advice therein or that he will err in the 
position he takes in such matters, aided 
by the judgment of his board. Individ- 
ual cases can be dealt with better sep- 
arately than in the wholesale expostula- 
tion. 





Stop and Examine 

There has appeared another expres- 
sion of what is thought by most library 
workers to be an erroneous idea, that is, 
that library service is welfare work, and 
subject to the same exploitation that other 
philanthropic agencies are. 

The idea referred to is sent out by 
someone in Mobile, Ala., and on the face 
of it is rather a loose proposition which 
might or might not be a thing to ap- 
prove. It is to be hoped, however, that 
no library will take a part in the scheme 
without thoro investigation and definite 
assurance that it can not in any particu- 
lar, work harm to the property of the 
library. Mr Wright very properly ques- 
tions it in The Letter Box (p. 132) and 
promises to give further information 
later. 


A New Plan in Houston, Texas 

What is termed “a specific tax for 
the library” is under discussion in 
Houston, Texas. There is an element 
of freshness in the idea. The plan 
merely provides for enabling the city 
commission to take out of the general 
revenue fund each year, an amount 
equal to two and one-half cents on the 
$100 valuation for the upkeep of the 
library. In this way, no increase of 
the tax rate is involved, nor is it pro- 
posed to raise more taxes either di- 
rectly or indirectly, but simply to ar- 
range a fixed and stabilized income for 
the library so that it will have a def- 
inite idea of what it can count on in 
the way of financial support during 
the year. 
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It eliminates the necessity of going 
into the question each year, of how 
much the library should get in making 
up the budget. As the city grows and 
as property taxes enlarge from in- 
creased valuations, the library will be 
provided for automatically. It is a 
good substitute for the appropriation 
plan that is in vogue in many places, 
and for that reason deserves careful 
consideration by libraries that are un- 
der the appropriation plan. 





The Trouble 

A man who for more than a quarter of 
a century has been a first class library 
trustee, not long since wrote the editor a 
letter “not for publication” from which 
this extract is made: 

The trouble with all of us is lack of 
money, and what the money which is avail- 
able will buy in these days of high costs. 

During a period like the present, it seems 
to me all libraries should try to come as 
nearly as possible to holding their own, in- 
stead of planning for extensions. Our own 
difficulty, which, I presume, is typical of 
many, is to satisfy our staff by such salary 
increases as have been possible, the Book 
Fund getting what is left after the neces- 
sary costs of administration are provided 
for; and what is left generally is quite in- 
adequate, especially at the present cost of 
books. 

It seems to me that extensions, while very 
desirable in many ways, must necessarily 
wait until larger appropriations are obtain- 
able. When we can buy, not only the right 
kind of books, but in the quantities in 
which they are needed, we can bring them 
to the attention of those who need them 
most. 





A Hoover Call 

Overpowered by the demand for help 
for the starving children of Europe, Mr 
Herbert Hoover, who has charge of the 
relief movement for that need, has called 
on the librarians to give such publicity 
and such help in the campaign for funds 
as is within their power. Posters and 
literature have been sent to the state su- 
pervisory authorities thruout the country 
and it is hoped that a generous response 
will come to Mr Hoover’s request. 
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False Economy 

One of the methods of economy which 
is to be put into practice at end of the 
present Congress is the discontinuance of 
the mailing list of the Weekly and 
Monthly Compendiums which give in- 
formation as to the bills introduced into 
Congress by the members. “The new 
policy will be to print a very limited edi- 
tion for the personal use of members of 
Congress only.” 

This is a queer sort of economy. 





Recruiting 

A letter has been sent out by the 
A. L. A. committee on Recruiting for 
library service. Judson T. Jennings, 
librarian of the Public library of Seat- 
tle, Washington, is the chairman. 
Other members of the committee are: 
Florence Overton, Grace D. Rose, 
Annie A. Pollard, Rena Reese, Flora 
B. Roberts, Frances FE. Earhart, Al- 
thea Warren, Irving R. Bundy, F. K. 
W. Drury, E. J. Reece and Charles H. 
Stone. 

The letter is as follows: 

To College and University Librarians: 

Of the problems confronting libra- 
ries probably none calls louder for so- 
lution than that caused by the dearth 
of trained librarians. To solve this 
problem the president of the American 
Library Association has appointed a 
Committee on recruiting for library 
service. It is the opinion of the com- 
mittee that the most profitable field 
and the one to cultivate first is work 
among the students of our colleges and 
universities. We are, therefore, ap- 
pealing to you as a college librarian to 
aid the committee by presenting to the 
undergraduates of your college an ap- 
peal for them to consider librarianship as 
a calling. 

The committee offers three sugges- 
tions as to how this matter may be pre- 
sented to your student body: 

1. Attractively written articles in student 
publications. 

2. Talks by convincing speakers at stu- 
dent assemblies. The speaker might 
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well be the librarian of the college or 

an alumnus who is a librarian. 

3. Personal interviews with students 
who seem adapted to library work. 

A question that would need to be de- 
termined is when the matter should be 
presented; whether in the fall or in the 
spring and whether to freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors or seniors. We think it 
should be presented to all four classes 
and at least once every year. 

The committee feels that it is especi- 
ally important that this effort be co- 
ordinated with the vocational work or 
vocational department of your college. 
This will give your appeal additional 
backing and strengthen it in many ways. 

You may have seen “Books and a vo- 
cation,” prepared by the Association of 
American library schools, and “A call 
to librarianship,” published by the alumni 
of the University of Washington library 
school. A few copies of the former are 
available for free distribution from 
A. L. A. headquarters. “Training for li- 
brarianship,” by Miss Plummer, revised 
by Mr Walter, will soon be ready for 
sale from headquarters. The A. L. A. 
headquarters will endeavor also to fur- 
nish other information on librarianship 
as a vocation if you need it. 

We trust that you will consider this 
matter seriously and that you will regard 
it not only a duty but a pleasure to assist 
the committee in the ways we have out- 
lined. 





Let us realize right here and now that 
we never shall have a profession unless 
we make a profession ourselves. We 
must make the service of public educa- 
tion an honored service, a respected serv- 
ice, a service that commands the best 
talent—all the talent that it needs; a 
service that stands in at least as high an 
estimation in the minds of the public as 
any other service. We must take the 
initiative. We must be aggressive in do- 
ing that. We must depend, as every pro- 
fession must, on the sentiment, support 
and respect of the public, but we must 
take the initiative—Dr. Frank F. 
Spaulding, Yale university. 


Per Capita Circulation 

Mr N. D. C. Hodges librarian of the 
Public library of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been making some investigations with 
regard to the per capita circulation for 
the libraries in the 30 largest cities in 
the United States. He has found some 
interesting situations in the work. 
Commenting on it, Mr Hodges says: 

“In general, the per capita circula- 
tion varies inversely as the population. 
The highest per capita circulations are 
in the smaller towns. The library con- 
ditions vary in the large cities. In 
Philadelphia, the public library service 
is rendered by three or four libraries 
and the per capita circulation in the 
inclosed list is based on only one of 
those three or four libraries. The 
large per capita circulation in some 
cities on the Pacific Coast I can not 
venture to explain. It is doubtless due 
to local conditions among which may 
be the large number of people of leis- 
ure, living or spending considerable 
time on the Coast.” 


Per capita circulations of the principal 
public libraries in the 30 largest cities of 
the United States, obtained in response to 
letters sent out September 13, 1920: 


Per Capita 
Census Circu- 
Name 1920 lation 
1 New York (Manhat- 
tan, Bronx and Rich- 
NRAAD ooo de cs Sawe SS 3,131,078 3.08 
Z BOOKA «0... 054000004 2,022,262 2.64 
SB SOMIDINO <n os. ccc ceee 2,701,212 2.78 
4 Philadelphia .......... 1,823,158 1.88 
See Ui) ) eer 993,739 2.17 
6 Cleveland: 2... ..6.6.440 796,836 4.36 
fe Se: CT eee 772,897 2.6 
jae OSC ret 747,923 3.08 
9 Baltinore . 2.05.60 60008 733,826 0.88 
10. Pittsburgh ...........3. 588,193 2.32 
i Des Angeles .......... 575,480 4.85 
i2 San Francisco ........ 508,410 2.70 
OS: MAIO 34s sus bag edeasn 505,875 3:55 
14 Cincinnati (Hamilton 
CS) Eee eee 493,678 373 
15 Milwaukee ............ 457,147 3.70 
16 Washington ........... 437,571 2.05 
17 Newark, N. J........;. 415,609 1.7 
18 Minneapolis (Hennepin 
CO; Re eee 415,419 3.88 
19 New Orleans ......... 387,408 1.03 
20 Kansas City, Mo....... 324,410 2.72 
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74 oc | 315,652 
22 Indianapolis ......6.6.. 314,194 
2a petsey Gity «2.600% 297,864 


24 Rochester 
25 Louisville 
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26 Portland, Ore. ........ 258,288 
BY WAGED s6iceciciceaswceve 256,369 
2B MOO) 608 seers seca 243,100 
29 Providence ............ 237,595 
SO COlMbts koe iseces css 237,031 





Salary Schedules 

After a thoro discussion of the 
needs of the library in the matter of sal- 
aries, the schedule adopted by the Board 
of Trustees of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is as follows: 

Heads of departments, $2100, upwards. 

First assistants, $1620-$1920. 

Librarians, large branches, $1800-$1920. 

Librarians, small branches, $1680-$1800. 

First assistants in branches, $1440-$1620. 

Senior assistants, $1320-$1500. 

Junior assistants, $1200-$1320. 

Apprentice, $960, upwards. 





Subscription Books Bulletin* 

I have hoped for a long time that the 
Northwest Pacific library association 
Bulletin would eventually develop into 
a national bulletin as the A. L. A. Book- 
list grew out of a similar, small effort 
in. Wisconsin. We all know _ that 
a very large part of the money 
spent in private book-buying is spent 
for subscription books. We also know 
that libraries and library boards 
sometimes fall prey to agents. No one of 
us believes in the subscription book busi- 
ness. Most of us know that the average 
subscription book is worthless and should 
never have any sale thru recognized 
agencies, but the business still flourishes. 

After repeated efforts for many years 
to get some action in regard to subscrip- 
tion books thru the A. L. A., we began 
the work ourselves out here, and our 
committee has prepared a number of bul- 
letins which have been distributed thru- 
out Oregon and Washington. The work 
of this committee is to review all sub- 
scription books offered in their states 
just as soon as they learn from the li- 
brarians what books are being sold; they 





*From presidential address before N.P.L.A. 
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examine the books and give definite in- 
formation in regard to their value from 
a money standpoint and otherwise. It 
is possible that a lawsuit might be 
brought against the Association, but 
hardly probable, as it would be quite easy 
in most cases to defend almost any ad- 
verse opinion on a subscription book, and 


after all, it is an opinion only. No jury 


would convict—every member would 
have been a victim. When teachers who 
are working their way will spend $20 for 
worthless books on methods, in ignorance 
of the fact of their worthlessness, and li- 
brary boards with a hundreds dollars a 
year will spend eighty-five of those dol- 
lars for sets of public documents which 
any senator will be eager to send them, 
the work of this committee is needed 
(illustrated by Book of Knowledge). The 
most necessary thing is to bring these 
bulletins to the attention of the unregen- 
erate people who need them. We should 
see that they get into the hands, especially 
of school superintendents and principals 
and members of library boards. Can’t 
we have an active campaign and isn’t it 
worth while to enlarge the work of this 
committee ? 

We may demonstrate the value of li- 
braries as distributing centers for liter- 
ature other than that loaned and possibly 
lead to the adoption of libraries as such 
distributing centers for state and fed- 
eral documents hereafter. The library, 
next to the newspaper, is an effective 
center for creating public opinion and 
may stress daily what the newspapers 
find it feasible to stress but once. 

CorNELIA Marvin. 





Gary Library Attendant Wins $50 
Prize 

It was a dirty, toil worn husky who 
entered the erudite portals of the Pub- 
lic library, Gary, Ind. Shoes which 
were old and battered, overalls which 
had long since lost their blueness, hands 
and face blackened from the coal dust of 
the Tribune’s boilerroom—all made of 
the politeness reporter a gent of grime 
and toughness. 
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At the desk, he encountered Miss 
Caroline Robinson of 544 Pierce street. 
“Say,” placing a malodorous corncob 
upon the counter, “I want a room and 
board. Give me a list, will you?” 

Patient and smiling was the library 
girl. The inquirer, it developed after 
a bit of conversation, wanted to see the 
want “ads” of the local papers. 

“Just a minute, please,” said Miss 
Robinson and—tho her province is the 
children’s room and the retrieving of 
public prints has nothing to do with 
kids, the young lady descended. the 
stairs and secured the journals. 

“Here are some later papers,” she 
announced a moment later, and a fresh 
batch was placed on the desk, where the 
reporter had seated his grimy person. 

Long and laboriously he searched 
the printed sheets, then—“I can’t find 
any rooms and boards,” he complained. 

Miss Robinson left her work, walked 
across the room, and located the lost 
“ads.” Scarcely had she resumed her 
duties when the reporter was pester- 
ing her for pencil and paper. 

“Certainly,” with a smile. 

Twice again the politeness seeker in- 
terrupted the library girl with his 
stupid queries. Then he appeared 
with a list of addresses all arduously 
lettered, and demanded to know where 
the places could be found. 

“No. 844 Maryland street,” read 
Miss Robinson. “Now, let’s see. That 
would be six blocks east and two—no, 
three blocks south.” 

Very slowly the reporter printed the 
directions—invariably misspelling it 
“bloks.” There were half a dozen other 
addresses on the list; and sometimes 
the young lady, herself uncertain, had 
to wander into distant recesses of the 
library to consult with her. associates, 
but always it was done with patient 
smile and perfect courtesy. The civil- 
ity seeker shuffled out without return- 
ing the pencil. He came back a few 
minutes later to award Miss Robinson 
The Tribune’s $50 politeness prize.— 
Chicago Tribune, January 9, 1920. 


Ireland and the Irish People 

The Glories of Ireland, by Joseph 
Dunn. 

Herself—Ireland, by E. P. O’Connor. 

Ireland a Nation, by Robert Lynd. 

Ireland and England, by FE. R. Turner. 

Ireland’s. Fight for Freedom, by 
George Creel. 

Irish Impressions, by G. K. Chesterton. 

The Irish Issue in its American As- 
pect, by Shane Leslie. 

Rambles in Ireland, by Robert Lynd. 

The Soul of Ulster, by E. W. Ham- 
ilton. —Bulletin, Lynn, Mass. 





The man who tells me he hasn’t time to 
read really confesses that he doesn’t want 
to read. Any of us can find time for 
anything we really want to do. 

To offer extreme busyness as an ex- 
cuse for not reading is silly. 

I do not care what your job is, you 
can’t possibly have as many things to 
hold your attention and make demands 
upon your time and energy as Theodore 
Roosevelt had his first two years in the 
White House. 

Look at what he read during that time. 
The list is taken from one of his own 
letters : 

Parts of Herodotus, the first and sev- 
enth books of Thucydides, all of Poly- 
hius, a little of Plutarch, . . . some of 
Macaulay’s Essays, three or four vol- 
umes of Gibbon, three or four chapters 
of Motley, the Life of Prince Eugene, 
of Admiral de Ruyter, of Turenne, and 
of Sobieski (all in French), . . . Mac- 
beth, Twelfth Night, Henry IV, Henry 
V, Richard II, the first two cantos of 
Paradise Lost, some of Michael Dray- 
ton’s poems—there are only three or four 
I care for, portions of Nibeleungenlied, 
portions of Carlyle’s translation of 
Dante’s Inferno, Church’s Beowulf, . . . 
Cooper’s Pilot, some of the earlier stories 
and some of the poems of Bret Harte, 

. . an occasional half hour’s reading in 
Keats, Browning, Poe, Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, Kipling, Bliss Carman, also in 
Poe’s Tales and Lowell’s Essays, some of 
Stevenson’s stories, and of Allingham’s 
British Ballads, and Wagner’s Simple 
Life.—Dreier in Forbes. 
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A. L. A. on the Way 

Already plans for the meeting of the 
American Library Association at Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts, in June are assum- 
ing an attractive form. Additional in- 
formation concerning the meeting place 
points to an opportunity for recreation 
and pleasure that is most attractive. 
Those who were fortunate enough to 
attend the meeting at Magnolia Beach 
years ago will look forward with pleas- 
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to A. L. A. in view of the many side 
trips and opportunities offered by a 
journey to the “Hub of the Universe.” 

It is none too early to locate places 
and persons that are desirable to know 
and to let local committees and the 
A. L. A. committees understand that 
they can help in the matter. 

The many attractions and comforts of 
the Ocean House as headquarters are 
partially foreshadowed here. 





Puritan Road and the New Ocean House 


ure to another north-shore, sea-side vaca- 
tion. Those who have joined the ranks 
since those days, may count on having a 
typical New England experience of the 
finer sort. New Englanders are said to 
be conservative, but the library branch of 
New England folk are nearly all cordial 
toward their “brothers of the books.” 

There are many more women in New 
England than there are men and more 
women than men are interested in books 
so that the A. L. A. with its large corps 
of women (particularly this year with a 
woman as president) will make a 
special appeal to all New Englanders. 
Interest in books will bring out for use 
the best they have in mind and heart for 
the entertainment of their visitors. It is 
none too early to begin to plan for a good 
outing at A. L. A. next summer. 

It it none to soon to plan for going 


A booklet showing the location of the 


New Ocean House, the views in the 
neighborhood, the grounds, distances 


from Boston, etc., will soon be issued. 


_ A. L.A. notes 

From January 1 to February 9, in- 
clusive, 228 new members have joined 
the A. L. A. 

The St. Louis public library has sent 
in 34 new memberships; Cleveland, 20; 
New York City, 14; Birmingham, 11 
(this library has 100% memberships) ; 
Buffalo, 8; Kansas City, 8; Gary, 7; 
Fresno County, Calif., 7. 

The list includes 10 trustees, 10 insti- 
tutional members and 10 library school 
students. 

The library service of A. L. A. at 
Coblenze, Germany, has been taken 
over by the War Department and will 
be under their direction after March 1. 
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Catalogers, Please Register! 


The Catalog section of the A. L. A. is 
most anxious to have a complete list of 
the catalogers of the country, and takes 
this means of getting a_ registration. 
Please send your name, address, position, 
education, training, experience, special 
line of work, etc., including, if you will, 
salary received and position and salary 
desired. If the information is sent on a 
catalog card, preferably typewritten, with 
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quickly traced to her generous thought- 
fulness, and every one seemed happy in 
passing it on. She was Mrs Parsons 
then, and as secretary her fine business 
methods and her vital interest were of 
untold value in the struggling little as- 
scoiation. There were practically no 
precedents to follow for Michigan was 
one of the first half dozen state organiza- 
tions, and I believe Mrs MacDonell 
never missed a meeting save during a 
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name inverted for filing, the aid will be 
appreciated. Address Ellen M. Chand- 
ler, chairman, Catalog section, A. L. A., 
Public library, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Mrs Annie F, McDonell 

Mrs Annie F. MacDonell, for many 
years librarian of the Public library of 
Bay City, Michigan died recently at her 
home in Morristown, New Jersey. Mrs 
MacDonell gave up her library work 
about four years ago, going to Morris- 
town to be with her daughter, Miss Mary 
Parsons in charge of the Public library 
there. 

Perhaps it was not very difficult in 
those early days to know all who attend- 
ed the meetings, but the home feeling 
whihc all newcomers felt at once was 


few years when she withdrew from li- 
brary work, the last being at Lansing in 
1916. At the Ann Arbor meeting in 
1915, the twenty-fifth, most fittingly, it 
was she who offered the resolutions of 
affection and regret that ill health for- 
bade the presence of Mr Utley. To the 
work of Mr Utley with the loyal assist- 
ance of Mrs MacDonell the State asso- 


_Ciation owes the deepest debt. 


It is impossible to write of Mrs Mac- 
Donell without paying personal tribute 
as well as professional to her memory. 
Few librarians so nearly attain the ideal 
as a leader in the social and intellectual 
affairs of the community; few are able 
to attain to her high standards in the Bay 
City library; few women so grace every 
occasion which claims their interest. 

G. M. W. 
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Library Meetings 
Atlantic City meeting 
The twenty-fourth joint annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania library club and 
the New Jersey library association will be 
held at Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, April 29-30, 1921. 


California—The Pasadena library club 
held its regular meeting on Sunday after- 
noon, February 13, at 3 o’clock at the 
California Institute of technology li- 
brary ; seventy were present. 

Prof Clinton K. Judy, head of the 
English department and chairman of the 
Library committee of California Insti- 
tute of technology, gave a very interest- 
ing talk on the work and the future of 
the Institute and Mr E. C. Watson of 
the physics department and also a mem- 
ber of the Library committee, spoke 
especially of the physics departmental 
library which will be located in the new 
physics building. 

Very interesting accounts of special 
libraries were given by the following 
librarians: *Miss Scheck of the library 
of the First National Bank of Los An- 
geles, Miss Betty Lord of the California 
Citrus Association library and Mrs 
Vaughan of the Science and Industry 
department of the Los Angeles public 
library. The: club feels that it was 
especially fortunate in that Mr R. R. 
Bowker, editor-in-chief of the Library 
Journal and one of the pioneers of the 
American library movement in Southern 
California for a few days, was able to 
meet with the club and give a most inter- 
esting talk on the early days of the A. 
L. A. and library work in general. 

Present were representatives of the 
Henry E. Huntington library, the Los 
Angeles public library, the Los Angeles 
County library, the Los Angeles public 
school library, the Alhambra public li- 
brary, the South Pasadena public library, 
the University of Southern California 
library, Eagle Rock public library and 
other libraries in the vicinity as well as 
the librarians of all the libraries of 
Pasadena. 

After the program, a pleasant social 
hour was enjoyed. The club feels quite 
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proud of the fact that altho it is a very 
young organization, scarcely a year old, 
it has nearly 60 regular members. 
Frances H. SpInino, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Chicago— The Chicago library club 
was the guest of the John Crerar li- 
brary at its February meeting. The 
John Crerar library is in the process 
of moving into its new building on the 
corner of Randolph St. and Michigan 
boulevard and while the interior ar- 
rangements are not yet complete, they 
are sufficiently advanced to give a 
pretty good notion of what the situa- 
tion will be when the rooms are fully 
equipped and the library is running 
regularly again. For more than a year 
the different departments have occu- 
pied temporary quarters but from all 
appearances the .new quarters will 
make up amply to the staff for the in- 
convenience and discomfort they may 
have suffered in the interim between 
the old and the new. 

An unusually large attendance of 
club members was present and the 
evening was one of the most enjoyable 
for some time. The program was 
opened by a short talk on the Library 
service bill now before Congress by 
Mary Eileen Ahern. Special attention 
was called to the fact of the champion- 
ship of the bill by Senator McLean of 
Connecticut and sharp criticism was 
made of the position taken by Senator 
Smoot who is practically the obstacle 
in the way of the passage of the bill. 

Attention was called to the splendid 
presentation of the merits of the bill 
which was made by Senator McLean 
in Congress on January 16. His com- 
prehension of what library service 
really is was pronounced unusual. 
Senator McLean pointed out the fol- 
lowing facts: 

This bill will make available to the 
Federal government, the libraries of 
the United States for dissemination of 
information prepared by the Govern- 
ment for the people at their expense. 
Libraries are supported by taxation of 
the people for the benefit of the people 
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and are maintained for the purpose of 
providing the people with printed mat- 
ter along educational and informa- 
tional lines. One of the chief functions 
of a library is to make printed in- 
formation of government import easily 
accessible to the public. There is no 
effective way under the present ar- 
rangement of knowing in which of the 
hundreds of offices particular informa- 
tion may be found. 

Referring to the opposition of the 
Superintendent of Documents de- 
partment, it was pointed out that 
the documents office is already over- 
worked. Their province is to classify 
and catalog the government docu- 
ments as they are deposited with them 
and to sell whatever documents are 
called for by the public. The last docu- 
ment catalog bears date of June, 1915. 
The last check list was issued in 1909. 
No index to documents has been issued 
since 1919. To relieve this, there 
should be more clerks added to the 
documents office rather than putting 
new duties within it. 

The bill doesn’t provide any further 
output of free material but provides for 
using by the people of the material al- 
ready on hand. Senator Smoot doesn’t 
seem to understand anything about the 
matter except the fact that there is a 
very much larger quantity of material 
printed than is used. He estimated 
that there is a million dollars worth 
wasted every year and that this would 
increase if the small sum of $18,600, 
one fifty-fourth of the waste, was ap- 
propriated to take care of it. 

It is most important to aid libraries 
in getting to the people information 
that would be useful to them, not only 
aS a means of increasing their intelli- 
gence of government affairs but also of 
supplying them with timely informa- 
tion that would make their own busi- 
ness more prosperous. The American 
people support expensive research sec- 
tions in every department of the gov- 
ernment. It is their right, therefore, 


to have not only access to the results 
of this research work but to have it 
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brought to their attention in an intelli- 
gent way ready for use. 

Dr C. W. Andrews, librarian of the 
John Crerar library, followed with a 
very interesting address. Dr Andrews 
is the first and only librarian that has 
served the institution. He has had a 
personal acquaintance with the mem- 
bers of the boards of trustees from the 
beginning so that he was able to add 
the personal touch in many instances 
to what he had to offer. 

His address was divided into three 
parts, a review of the life career and 
bequests of John Crerar, a history of 
the growth and contents of the John 
Crerar library and a discussion of the 
various plans for the new building 
from the beginning, thru the various 
changes both in plans and location to 
the present time. The present struc- 
ture is 15 stories high. The library 
will occupy the upper 10 stories and in 
time will be extended on both sides. 

It is hoped that the premises may 
be completely opened for .the public 
in the early summer. 


Ilinois— A district meeting of the IIli- 
nois library association was held at the 
Evanston public library, February 1, 
1921, which was both profitable and en- 
joyable. 

At 10:30 a. m., with Miss Helen Bag- 
ley, librarian of the Oak Park public li- 
brary presiding, the discussion of library 
questions began and passed rapidly from 
one interesting problem to another, 
bringing out many practical suggestions. 

Rental collections, the plans for library 
legislation in Illinois this year, and the 
choice of several persons as to the ten 
best books of the year, formed the basis 
of discussion. 

Miss Effie Lansden, the president of 
the association, sent greetings. 

Mr Roden then gave some very con- 
vincing reasons for “being a joiner,” 
drawn from his own experience in li- 
brary work since he was a lad. No one 
ever learned to be a librarian from a 
book, so one of the most useful ways is 
the interchange of experience all along 
the line, national, state, city, societies, 
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Meetings should be the 


etc. 
place to get inspiration by comparison of 


groups, 


problems. In closing his remarks, Mr 
Roden made a plea that library meetings 
concern themselves with library prob- 
lems, primarily, rather than listening to 
discourses on literary subjects by pro- 
fessional lecturers. 

The problem of the selection of chil- 
dren’s books, and of increasing the num- 
ber of borrowers, was discussed by Mrs 
Taylor, of Oak Park, Miss Kemp, libra- 
rian of Lake Forest and Miss Os- 
motherly of the Wilmette public library. 
Many practical suggestions were made 
by these speakers. 

Dr Koch, librarian of the Northwest- 
ern university, gave a vivid account of 
the library situation in France. 

Miss Zana Miller of the Library Bu- 
reau, told of some helpful articles on the 
care of pamphlets and clippings which 
were printed in the Journal of Electri- 
city, October, 1920-January 15, 1921, and 
which are now published in a pamphlet 
by the Technical Publishing Co., Rialto 
building, San Francisco, Cal. She called 
attention to the new edition of Dana’s 
Library Primer. 

Appreciation of the hospitality extend- 
ed by the Evanston public library was 
voted and the meeting adjourned for 
lunch together. 

It was an altogether inspirational and 
worth while meeting. 

In the afternoon, the librarians were 
guests of the Evanston Woman’s club 
for their Library Day program. 

Apau F. Wuitcoms, 
Secretary. 


Kentucky— Interesting and helpful talks 
were made at the district meeting of 
Kentucky librarians held February 17 in 
the office of the Kentucky library com- 
mission, Frankfort. The meeting was ar- 
ranged by Miss Fannie Rawson, secre- 
tary of the Kentucky library commis- 
sion, who explained in detail the new 
county library law passed by the last ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 

W. J. Hamilton, secretary of the Indi- 
ana library commission, gave an account 
of Indiana’s county library law in opera- 
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tion, and Miss Mary Hiss, assistant of 
the Kentucky commission, explained 
how to make the most of magazine ma- 
terial. 

Miss Florence Dillard, librarian of 
Lexington, spoke on loan desk routine, 
discussing the charging systems, reserves, 
length of time on book loans, number of 
books loaned on a card, overdue books, 
renewals, fines and pay duplicate col- 
lection. 

At the afternoon session Miss Priscilla 
P. Burd, of the Kentucky Commission, 
spoke on “Book Reviews vs. Advertise- 
ments,” and Miss Mary Robert Loyd, li- 
brarian of the Kentucky Wesleyan col- 
lege on “Standardizing the college li- 
brary.” 

A practical demonstration in book 
mending was given by Miss Rawson. 
There were 25 library workers present. 


Mussachusetts—The mid-winter meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts library club 
was held at the Massachusetts college 
of pharmacy, Thursday, January 27, 
1921, under the chairmanship of Har- 
old T. Dougherty, vice-president of the 
club. The secretary was asked to con- 
vey to the president, Mr Moulton, in 
his illness, the sympathy of the club. 

For a second time within two years, 
the dean of the college, Theodore J. 
Bradley, cordially welcomed the club 
and expressed his faith in its interests 
and activities. During the course of 
his remarks, Dean Bradley described 
the special collection of books on phar- 
macy which the college owns, referring 
to the origin of the collection in 1824 and 
to its subsequent growth and present 
value. The date of the foundation of 
the library makes it one of the oldest 
special libraries in Boston. 

Following the address of welcome, 
Miss Mary A. Tenney, of the Boston 
public library, gave a review of the 
more important books on Pilgrim his- 
tory, based upon the extended and val- 
uable list which Miss Tenney herself 
had compiled as a contribution from 
the Boston public library in the Pil- 
grim Tercentenary year. 
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For the Committee on binding, 
George H. Evans reported a list of 
magazines in regard to which an agree- 
ment had been reached as to size and 
lettering, for the purposes of a stand- 
ardized binding. 

An address by Charles F. D. Belden 
dealt with the topic, “Some of our ob- 
ligations,” and reported on “the out- 
come of the endeavor or lack of en- 
deavor” to raise funds for the Enlarged 
Program. In spite of doubts and ques- 
tionings, Mr Belden expressed his own 
belief that “the effort was not only 
timely but that it should have met with 
a large measure of success. The needs 
as expressed in the Enlarged Program 
as a whole were very real, legitimate 
and pressing. Some portion of the 
program should have made its appeal 
to every community in the country. 
We failed thru lack of vision and 
faith—faith in ourselves. I submit 
that under right leadership, a con- 
tinuing leadership, we all might have 
been imbued with the vision necessary 
to impel success. The ‘sacramental 
moment’ came alas, to all too few of 
those who make up the library pro- 
fession.” 

During the course of a round-table 
on new books, conducted by Miss E. 
Louise Jones, Recent poetry was ef- 
fectively summarized by Dr Harry L. 
Koopman, librarian of the Brown Uni- 
versity library. A review of very gen- 
eral value and interest, because of its 
animated and well-considered opinions, 
was the summary of Recent fiction, 
given by Miss Grace Blanchard, libra- 
rian of the Public library, Concord, 
N. H. 

The psychology of spiritualism was 
discussed by Harlan H. Ballard, libra- 
rian of the Berkshire atheneum, Pitts- 
field, Mass. Mr Ballard rejected many 
of the methods employed by mediums 
and while he was an acute critic, he 
was, withal, a genial disillusionist. Com- 
ments on a carefully selected list of 
Books on social science were given by 
Mrs Bertha V. Hartzelt, librarian of 
the Social Service library, Boston. Bi- 
ographies of recent date were dis- 
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cussed by Galen W. Hill, librarian of 
the Millicent library, Fairhaven and 
Books on travel were reviewed by 
Frank H. Whitmore, librarian of the 
Public library, Brockton. 

Before the opening of the formal 
program at the afternoon session, the 
following committee was appointed to 
act in conjunction with the Executive 
committee of the club, to complete the 
arrangements for welcoming the A. L. 
A. in June; Messrs Charles F. D. 
Belden, J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., Wil- 
liam C. Lane, Edward H. Redstone, 
F. C. Faxon and Mrs Bertha V. Hartz- 
elt, Miss Anna M. Bancroft. 

The constitution of the club was 
amended in three important respects. 
The effect of the first amendment is to 
make any person eligible to member- 
ship, a sustaining member by payment 
of the annual assessment of more than 
one dollar; the second amendment 
changes the life membership fee from 
20 to 30 dollars and the third amend- 
ment increases the annual dues from 
fifty cents to one dollar. 

Horace G. Wheeler, of the Boston 
public library, called the attention of 
the club to a Pilgrim medal of beauty 
and originality, which had recently 
been struck by the Boston Numismatic 
society, in commemoration of the 
events celebrated in the Tercentenary 
year. 

Francis K. W. Drury, assistant li- 
brarian of the Brown University li- 
brary, reported that there had been in- 
troduced in the Rhode Island legisla- 
ture a measure, which had been spon- 
sored by the State Board of Education 
and the State library association, pro- 
viding for the certification of librarians. 

In an address on the topic, “Some 
unfamiliar aspects of the Pilgrim 
story,” Mr John Clair Minot, literary 
editor of the Boston Herald, mentioned 
some interesting historical data which 
appears to have been quite generally 
overlooked. Among the outstanding 
books of recent date on the Pilgrim 
story which Mr Minot mentioned are the 
following: Crawford’s “In the days of 
the Pilgrim Fathers,” Griffis’ “Young 
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people’s history of the Pilgrims,’ Ma- 
role’s “The women of the Mayflower,” 
Lord’s “Plymouth and the Pilgrims,” 
Gregg’s “Founding of a nation” and 
Lodge’s Forefather’s Day address at 
Plymouth. Mr Minot commented freely 
on these books and their value and re- 
ferred to the unexpected things which 
they contain about the Pilgrim story. In 
the course of an informal but spirited 
discussion on some of the unfamiliar 
phases of Pilgrim history, Mr Minot men- 
tioned the fact that Plymouth is located 
on a map made by Captain John Smith 
in 1614, six years before the landing of 
the Pilgrims, that it is a mistake to think 
of the Pilgrims as gray-bearded patri- 
archs, that it is an error to overlook the 
debt of the colony to the Indians and of 
its friendly relations with the Indian 
chiefs and to leave out of account the 
establishment of a Pilgrim trading post 
as distant from Plymouth as Augusta, 
Maine, on the Kennebec river. 

Mr Minot concluded by reading an 
original poem, “The Cooper of South- 
ampton.” 

Following the address by Mr Minot, 
Miss Caroline M. Hewins, librarian of 
the Hartford public library, gave a de- 
tailed and helpful summary of an ex- 
tended list of children’s books. 

FRANK H. WHITMARK, 
Recorder 


Oklahoma— Members of the Okla- 
homa library association and other li- 
brarians in Oklahoma held a confer- 
ence in Oklahoma City, February 11 in 
connection with the annual meeting of 
the Oklahoma educational association. 
Miss Alma Reid McGlenn, of the 
Tulsa public library, president of the 
Oklahoma library association, presid- 
ed. About 30 librarians were present. 

Miss Ruby Canton, librarian of the 
Central State normal school, Edmond, 
read a paper on, “The library as a 
teaching institution.” 

Carl H. Milam, secretary, of the 
American Library Association, talked 
on county libraries. 

The discussion showed that some 
member of the legislature had intro- 
duced a bill providing for the consoli- 
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dation of the Library commission, the 
State library and the Historical soci- 
ety. The legislator had been induced to 
introduce this bill because he understood 
it was the wish of the Library associa- 
tion and of the Historical society. 
Resolutions were adopted to the ef- 
fect that the association did not ap- 
prove any such action, but did approve 
heartily the continuation of the com- 
mission on the present basis. A mem- 
ber of the staff of the State Historical 
library assured the other members of 
the association that her associates had 
no desire to absorb the commission. A 
Legislative committee was appointed 
with Miss Ruby Canton as chairman 
to see that the members of the legis- 
lature were properly informed of the 
facts. 

At a general session of the teachers 
on February 11, Mr Milam spoke on 
“The place of the library in the field 
of education.” 

Nearly 7000 Oklahoma _ teachers 
were said to be in attendance at the 
conference. 

Rhode Island—QOn February 2, 1921, 
at the Rhode Island college of education, 
Miss Sarah B. Askew, agent for the New 
Jersey library commission, was the 
speaker for the last meeting in the series 
of lectures and conferences held under 
the auspices of the Library division of 
the State Board of Education. 

Miss Askew’s subject was “The li- 
brary and the school.” She said “we 
used to think that people received their 
education in school. We know now that 
they do not, but get their education from 
life and books. They only learn in 
school how to get their education. The 
greatest thing that the school can teach 
our boys and girls is that they can edu- 
cate themselves from books after they 
leave schools.” 

Following the lecture there was shown 
an exhibition in book repairing from the 
A. L. A. and a demonstration in maga- 
zine binding, at a small cost, was given 
by Mr H. W. Fison and his assistant of 
the Public library, Malden, Massachu- 


setts. 
At the two previous lectures, Miss 
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Clara W. Hunt, superintendent of chil- 
dren’s department of the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library and Mr MacGregor Jenkins, 
publisher of the Atlantic Monthly, were 
the speakers. Conferences on book re- 
pairing, Americanization, etc., were held 
before and after the lectures. 

These meetings have been largely at- 
tended by library workers from all over 
the state and have proved to be thoroly 
worth while. 

ANNE W. Concpon, 
State library visitor. 
kK * * Ox 


The Indianapolis library club was re- 
organized by an enthusiastic and inform- 
al meeting in the Public library on Janu- 
ary 12. William J. Hamilton, secretary 
of the Indiana library commission, was 
elected president, and Lyle Harter, libra- 
rian of the Technical high school, and 
Elizabeth Ohr, head of the School Li- 
braries division, were elected the other 
officers. The success of the first meet- 
ing was greatly increased by the per- 
formance of Chekhov’s play, “The Pro- 
posal,” under the auspices of the Little 
Theatre Society. 

At a recent meeting of the Puget 
Sound library club held in Everett, 
Washington, Mary N. Baker, librarian 
of the University branch, Seattle public 
library, was elected president of the club 
for the coming year. 





St. Louis Local A. L. A. Meeting 

A meeting of members of the A. L. 
A. in St. Louis and immediate vicinity 
was held at a iuncheon in the St. Louis 
lunch rooms on February 2, at 1 p. m. 
About 60 invitations were sent out and 
54 members attended, including repre- 
sentatives from Alton and Belleville, 
Ill. The meeting was suggested by the 
agitation for local organizations of the 
A. L. A., it being realized that a “get- 
together” gathering of local A. L. A. 
members was possible and_ proper 
without formal instigation or even in- 
dorsement by the general body. The 
invitations gave as the object of the 
meeting, “To discuss measures for in- 
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creasing the membership and influence 
of the A. L. A. in this locality.” 

New members who had sent in their 
applications for A. L. A. membership 
were considered eligible for attendance, 
and 34 sent in applications from the 
staff of the Public library alone, be- — 
tween the first notice of the luncheon 
and its actual date. 

Dr Bostwick presided; and after he 
had briefly set forth the objects of the 
meeting, there was a general discus- 
sion, in which Mr W. L. R. Gifford of 
the Mercantile library, Mr James Mc- 
Millen of the Washington University 
library, Mrs McNiece, Miss Doud, and 
Dr Throop of the Public library, and 
Miss Dolbee of Alton, took part. 

Some of the objects that might be 
obtained by means of a local associa- 
tion were listed as follows by the pre- 
siding officer: 

1. To represent St. Louis to and at the 


2. to represent the A. L. A. in St. Louis. 

3. For mutual improvement. 

4. For mutual acquaintance. 

5. To swell A. L. A. membership auto- 
matically. ; 

6. To increase library salaries. 

7. To better library service. 

8. To increase local library prestige. 

9. To recruit for librarianship. 

0. To promote interlibrary comity. 

The following resolution was unan- 
imously adopted: 

Resolved: That the Executive Board 
of the American Library Association be in- 
formed of the present meeting of 54 mem- 
bers of the association living in and near 
St. Louis, and of the intention of the partici- 
pants to hold other similar meetings in the 
future; and that the Board be asked to give 
its formal sanction to such meetings and to 
advise how they may best be held. 

On motion, it was voted that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to call an- 
other meeting in the near future and to 
report at the next meeting a form of 
organization and suggestions for pro- 
grams. 

The chair named as the members of 
this committee, Mr W. L. R. Gifford, 
librarian of the Mercantile library, 


chairman; Miss Bella Steuernagel, li- 
brarian of the Public library, Belleville, 
Ill., and Mrs Harriet P. Sawyer, prin- 
cipal of the St. Louis library school. 
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A New Course in Brooklyn Public 
Library 

The children’s department of the 
Brooklyn public library has organized a 
class in public speaking for children’s li- 
brarians which promises to be interesting 
and profitable to members of the class 
and to the library. An unusually large 
demand for speakers for mothers’ clubs, 
public school assemblies, teachers’ meet- 
ings, etc., is being made upon the library 
this winter, and some of the children’s 
librarians have felt the need of instruc- 
tion and practice in addressing an audi- 
ence before accepting such invitations. 
In this class work, the audience is com- 
posed of children’s librarians who listen 
to the speaker, make notes and criticize 
the matter of the subject and its pre- 
sentation. 

The program of meetings to be held 
from February to June, 1921, will il- 
lustrate the plan of the course, which 
will be continued during the fall and 
winter of 1921-1922. The meetings are 
to be held in the beautiful, centrally lo- 
cated children’s room of our Pacific 
branch, on Friday mornings once in 
three weeks. Dates, speakers and im- 
aginary audiences are given below: 

Miss Faith Allen 

Feb. 4+-Will address a mothers’ club 
composed of intelligent women, in comfort- 
able circumstances, who are truly interested 
in their children’s education. 

Miss Edith Balderston 

Feb. 25.—Will receive in her children’s 
room a public school class of 6th grade 
boys. The class is to come twice to the li- 
brary. Miss Balderston will demonstrate 
her procedure on the first visit. 

Miss Clara Curtiss 

Mar. 18.—Will give a story hour program 
to an audience composed of Brownsville 
boys and girls about 8 to 12 years of age. 

M’ss Siri Andrews 

April 8—Will give a talk in a_ public 
school assembly consisting of about 250 pu- 
pils of the seventh and eighth grades. 

Miss Margaret Hoyt 

April 29.—Will receive a public school 
class of seventh grade boys and girls who 
have already paid one visit to the library. 

May 20.—Meeting open for general dis- 
cussion. 

The first meeting, held February 4, 
was voted a great success. The chil- 
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dren’s librarians composing the class 
“pretended” to be mothers listening to 
Miss Allen’s admirable talk on children’s 
books, and after the talk the “mothers” 
laid before the speaker their perplexities 
regarding the reading tastes of their sons 
and daughters. 

When about an hour had been given to 
demonstrating a mothers’ meeting, the 
members of the class again became chil- 
dren’s librarians who discussed freely the 
speaker’s matter and manner of pre- 
sentation of her subject and many of the 
problems a librarian is likely to meet 
when she accepts invitations to speak in 
a real mothers’ meeting. 

The entire staff of children’s librarians 
have entered the class except those who 
are already taking some other advanced 
course in library work with children. 
This course is only the first of a num- 
ber of advanced courses the library plans 
to offer progressive members of the staff. 
After the deadening effect of the war 
and after-war years members of the staff 
are feeling the happy reaction which 
comes with being able to plan and work 
hopefully for a splendid future. 

The salary scale recently adopted by 


‘the Brooklyn public library makes $1200 


the minimum and $1740 the maximum 
salary of the children’s librarians. The 
new salary scale, the chances for ad- 
vanced professional training offered by 
the library, the marvelous opportunities 
which New York offers to every resident 
willing to accept her princely gifts, these 
are things which give confidence that a 
war-time depleted staff which has sc 
long retarded the work may be soon 
filled by children’s librarians of the finest 
sort. 





A dramatic club has been organized 
within the staffs of the libraries of 
Greater Cleveland. This club has adopt- 
ed the name of The Library Players. A 
musical section is also being organized. 
Mr Gordon W. Thayer, librarian of the 
J. G. White collection, has been chosen 
president. 

This club has grown out of the en- 
thusiasm in connection with, the library 
play presented at the recent O. L. A. 
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Interesting Things in Print 

The Municipal Bulletin of Tacoma, 
Washington, has on the front cover of 
the January issue, two columns of book 
notes including a list of the new books 
under subjects and notes on special books 
of the hour. 


The Monthly Bulletin of the Library 
Association of Portland for January 
contains a special list on House plans and 
home building. The list is annotated 
and contains a number of good sug- 
gestions. 

A second edition has been issued, of 
“Material on geography which may be 
obtained free or at small cost” by Mary 
Josephine Booth, librarian of the Eastern 
Illinois state normal school at Charles- 
ton. This list is a complete revision of 
the other lists published on this subject 
and has been compiled in answer to re- 
quests for the material. 


The commemorative address by Dr 
C. C. Williamson, chief of the division 
of economics in the New York public 
library, delivered on Founders’ day, 
Western Reserve Library school, 
Cleveland, last summer on Andrew 
Carnegie; His contribution to the pub- 
lic library movement, has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. 


A very readable book, Drake, Nelson 
and Napoleon, by Sir Walter Runciman, 
is a midwinter issue. (Putnam.) 

Interesting because of the author’s 
esteem for Napoleon and his dislike of 
Nelson as a man. The section on Drake 
is the best. The book is too expensive 
and too special in its appeal to be of 
much use to any but large libraries. 

F.K. W. 

A paper on the Library movement 
in Mysore read before the First All- 
India Libraries’ Conference at Madras 
by C. Nagappa, State library organizer, 
has been issued in pamphlet form. The 
address covers the development of the 
public library movement in India gen- 
erally and shows an appreciation of 
the library system as an educational 
movement, that is most gratifying. 
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An interesting little pamphlet is that 
issued by the municipal libraries of Bris- 
tol, England. It is a syllabus of half- 
hour talks to children from January to 
April, 1921. The names of the speakers 
are listed with the subjects of their talks 
and then there is given a short list of 
books selected to illustrate the talk with 
the library numbers attached. The sub- 
jects are “The sun and the moon,” 
“Stories from Homer,” “Life and cus- 
toms of early man,” “The Value of 
drawing,” “How. Dante climbed the 
mountain,” “What is music?” and “The 
Story of architecture.” 


The Republic of Finland has issued a 
pamphlet that will be useful to all libra- 
ries. After a brief historical chapter, it 
reviews the economic and financial con- 
dition of the country, frequently giving 
statistics for the growth in resources, 
railroads, telephones, trade, and educa- 
tion. Two-thirds of every page are 
given to illustrations which are as in- 
structive as the text. The map is larger 
than any found in an atlas. Altho put 
forth to win friends for Finland in the 
trade and financial worlds, it will be a 

nd for the school child and club women. 

The Republic of Finland; an economic 
and financial survey. 1920. Consulate Gen- 
eral of Finland, 443 Broome St., New York 


City.) 

Professor Paul Millukov, the dis- 
tinguished Russian historian, has pre- 
sented to Leland Stanford university. 
California, his private library, one of 
the finest and most complete collec- 
tions on Russian history in existence. 
This library was hidden in Helsingfors 
during the war, for six years, but has 
recently been shipped to America. 

Professor Millukov was professor 
of history at the University of Moscow 
but he was forced to flee from Russia 
when the Bolsheviki seized the govern- 
ment and has been a fugitive on the 
continent since that time. 

In speaking of it, Professor Golder 
says, “The university will have one of 
the few great Russian collections in 
the world and one of the best. People 
have no idea how scarce Russian books 
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have become. The war has destroyed 
and scattered valuable libraries. In the 
cities of Petrograd and Moscow, books 
and valuable documents are _ being 
burned as fuel in order to keep from 
freezing.” 


Honorable S. D. Fess, congressman 
from Ohio, delivered an address on 
The Library of Congress, “The world’s 
greatest national library,’ in the 
House of Representatives, December 
29. The address reviewed the history 
of the library from the earliest period 
with an account of the lines of its 
growth and the interesting events con- 
nected with its history. The accretions 
to the library are dealt with in a very 
interesting way as well as the various 
activities of the library, particularly in 
the assistance it renders to research 
workers, not only in Washington but 
in other parts of the country. 

He dwelt quite forcibly on the in- 
adequate financial support given to the 
library, not only in the matter of funds 
for purchasing material which ought 
to be there but in securing the services 
of a sufficient number of properly 
equipped persons to carry on the work 
of the library. There is need for an 
extension of the building, for addi- 
tional shelves and a modern archives 
building. 

A reprint of the address has been is- 
sued by the Government printing office. 


A French and English medical diction- 
ary prepared by Alfred Gordon, A. M., 
M. D. (Paris), the well-known neurol- 
ogist, has been issued by P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co. The medical profession will 
be one of the few lines of activities that 
will really profit by the recent war and 
this thru the accumulated data relating 
to the work of the medical profession in 
its splendid service for the sick and 
wounded. The fact that France was 
largely the battle field makes it inevitable 
that the French medical documents will 
be by far the most important, containing 
minute and accurate reports from the 
opportunity afforded for special ob- 
servation. 

This wealth of scientific information 
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may be more easily reached by the in- 
vestigator thru the use of Dr Gordon’s 
volume giving the meaning and pronun- 
ciation of the French words as accu- 
rately as possible. A table showing mea- 
surements in the metric system corre- 
sponding to that used in the United 
States is also of great value. The ease 
with which the tables of weight and mea- 
sure run on the-decimal scale in contrast 
to the unrelated terms and measurements 
of the English system is here apparent. 





Library Primer 

A new edition, thoroly revised, of 
Dana’s Library Primer has been issued 
by the Library Bureau. The author says 
in the preface that very little remains in 
this edition from the others. All former 
contributions from others have been 
dropped, his own has been rewritten and 
the work is presented as an entirely new 
one. The book has still in view the same 
kind of readers as the first edition had, 
that is, beginners, ambitious assistants 
and managers of small libraries. 

The volume is much larger than any 
previous one and contains 259 pages with 
65 illustrations. The character of the 
material is historical, descriptive and edu- 
cational. A supplement contains a di- 
rectory of library organizations, library 
schools, commissions and various lists of 
reference books and periodicals. 

Mr Dana’s well-known prejudices ap- 
pear occasionally in the presentation of 
his information, but making allowance 
for that, which is a perfectly justifiable 
concomitant, the book is one that de- 
serves commendation for having brought 
together considerable important library 
information in one place and to the as- 
piring librarian who has yet a long jour- 
ney before reaching the goal, it will 
prove a very valuable tool. 

The first presentation of Library 
Primer was given in the first issues of 
Pusric Lrpraries and while it is a more 
robust volume now, it was something of 
a problem even then to correlate the 
ideas, suggestions, commands and vag- 
aries involved in making copy of the 
early chapters. It was good practice, 
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however, and the resulting product more 
than made up for the expended energy. 
Library Primer has been helpful to thou- 
sands of young librarians and it is grati- 
fying to know that a new issue will help 
the new generation in a like measure 
with new problems. 

A pamphlet that is full of definite and 
valuable information relating to planning 
the work of a school library and equip- 
ping the library itself is under the title, 
School Libraries. While the pamphlet 
was issued two years ago and may be 
deemed advertising material, at the 
same time, the compilers have collected 
within it definite information not easily 
obtained and practical suggestions as to 
the policy, not only of the material in the 
library, but as to the arrangement of the 
rooms. 


It is a Library Bureau publication. - 


In Ireland, the following story is told 
of the first book: 

The minstrels used to tell a story 
called “The cattle raid of Cooley.” At 
last it was put into writing and was 
called “The Great Book Written on 
Skins,” but a learned man carried away 
that book to the east. When many years 
had passed, the people began to forget 
the story of the cattle raid. Then ihe 
chief minstrel called all the other min- 
strels together to ask if any of them 
knew the tale. But none of them could 
remember more than a few verses, so the 
chief minstrel commanded them to travel 
into far countries to search for the rest 
of the story. The story about this early 
book has several different endings, but 
all agree that a great chief called Fergus, 
came back from the dead in order to tell 
the tale, which was written down again. 
And as it was written then, we tell io- 
day the story of the Cattle raid of 
Cooley, the first book in English litera- 
ture, of which we have any record. 


The Bulletin of the American Red 


Cross, Vol. 3, No. 10, gives an interest- 
ing account of how the Juniors helned 
to found libraries in the Virgin Islands. 
About $800 was collected from the people 
of the islands. 

The Public library of Syracuse, New 
York, has issued a pamphlet under the 
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title of “The Gold Star List.” This is 
a list of good books of fiction by Ameri- 
can authors, 1821-1921. There are 500 
stories classified by subject with descrip- 
tive notes. <A straight alphabetical list 
of fiction is made first, then followed by 
a list of stories relating to business, char- 
acter development, college stories, dog 
stories, ethical and domestic problems, 
humor and satire, just for enjoyment, 
mystery and adventure stories, politics, 
present day life, sea stories, short stories, 
society novels and stories of places. 


The A. L. A. Publishing Board has is- 
sued a revised edition of the library 
handbook, “Mending and repair of 
books,” compiled by Margaret W. 
Brown, formerly of Iowa. This fourth 
edition is revised by Gertrude Stiles, su- 
pervisor of binding in the Cleveland pub- 
lic library. “This pamphlet has not been 
prepared for the use of the larger libra- 
ries. It is prepared to give practical aid to 
librarians entirely inexperienced in the 
work of mending and repair of books.” 


Harold Laski, who recently visited 
America, reports in the London Daily 
Herald that his book, “Studies in the 
problem of sovereignty and authority in 
the modern state,”’ is cataloged thus in 
the Public library, Albany, New York: 
“See Royal Family, Domestic.” 


Courage strengthens. Fear weakens. 
Courage wins. Fear loses. Courage inspires 
the confidence of others. Fear invites 


their contempt. Banks will extend credit 
to the man who has faith in himself and in 
his business. Sentiment is contagious. Talk 
panic and you foster panic. Talk optimism 
and you inspire optimism. Keep your head 
and you stand a good chance of keeping 
your business. Lose your head and you 
are in danger of losing your business. The 
year 1920 opened with a blaze of blatant ex- 
uberance not justified by what manifestly 
lay ahead. The year 1921 is opening to the 
accompaniment of a funeral dirge not justi- 
fed by the outlook.—Editorial Forbes Mag- 
ase. 





The annual meeting of the Ontario 
library association will be held on Easter 
Monday and Tuesday in Toronto. This 
will be the twenty-first meeting and a 
banquet will be held to commemorate the 
coming of age. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library school 

On January 29, Dr C. C. Williamson, 
who is making a survey of the library 
schools in this country for the Carnegie 
Corporation, visited the school and held 
a conference with the director and prin- 
cipal. 

Monday, January 31, the class had the 
pleasure of hearing Miss Corinne Bacon 
give two lectures. In the morning she 
gave an interesting talk on “Some recent 
American poets.” In the afternoon her 
topic was “The selection of fiction for a 
public library.” At the close of the lec- 
ture, an informal tea was given at which 
the students of the library school and 
the staff of the library had the opportu- 
nity of meeting Miss Bacon. 

In accordance with the new plan, 
“Block practice’ work was begun on 
February 1. For a period of two weeks 
the students were assigned to one of the 
departments or branches of the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh, working the regu- 
lar schedule of 40 hours a week and in 
this way gaining a better idea of library 
work as a whole. The second semester 
began February 14, when the specialized 
work of the general and_ children’s 
course is commenced. 

Miss Elva Smith, head of the course 
in Book selection for children, gave two 
lectures on February 10 before the stu- 
dents of Western Reserve library school 
and the staff of the Cleveland public 
library. 

NiInA C. BrRoTHERTON, 
Principal. 
University of Illinois 

Mr Frank K. Walter has been added 
to the teaching faculty. Mr Walter is 
too well known to readers of Pustic Lt- 
BRARIES to need any biographical notice 
in this letter. The members of the fac- 
ulty and the students alike feel that we 
are indeed fortunate in securing his serv- 
ices for the remainder of the academic 
year. Mr Walter will devote his time 
largely to the courses formerly taught by 
Miss Curtis: for the seniors, the ad- 
vanced course in public documents, and 
that part of the library seminar known 
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as the Community survey. With the 
juniors, Mr Walter will teach printing 
and binding, and the work in library ex- 
tension. 

During the mid-year meeting of the 
A. L. A. there were present at various 
sessions between 30 and 40 graduates 
and former students of the library 
school, including some members of the 
present senior and junior classes. On 
Wednesday noon, about 25 gathered for 
an informal luncheon in one of the 
dining rooms of the LaSalle hotel. The 
director and assistant-director were pres- 
ent at the Juncheon. 

Those members of the Senior class 
who have, not already fulfilled the re- 
quirement of four weeks of field work 
are now assigned to libraries in Illinois 
and Indiana as follows: 

Effie Abraham, National Safety Council, 
Chicago; Esther Lou Bergen, Oak Park 
public library; Bertha Florence Blackburn, 
Champaign public library; Arthur Ray 
Curry, Indianapolis public library, and Ruth 
Sankee, Rockford public library. Senior 
classes will be resumed on Monday, March 7. 
_ Mabel V. Miller, a special student in the 
junior class, has been called to California 
ior family reasons, but hopes to be able to 
‘eturn and complete part of the work. 

Harriet Dickson, a graduate of Baylor 
University at Waco, Texas, has registered 
as a member of the junior class for the 
second semester. 

Maude Enochs, who was injured by an 
automobile about Thanksgiving time, has 
not recovered sufficiently to reenter the 
school and has gone to her home in Cres- 
ton, Towa. 

Elizabeth Wales, Armour, ’94, who_has 
been, until recently, secretary of the Mis- 
souri library commission, has been ap- 
pointed librarian at Highland Park, III. 

Maud McLaughlin, ’16, filled a temporary 
position -as librarian in the South high 
school, Youngstown, Ohio, during the ab- 
sence of the librarian. 7 

_Everett O. Fontaine, 715-18, has resigned 
his position as librarian in the U. S. Naval 
Air Station at Pensacola, and has entered 
the School of Commerce, Northwestern 
university. 

FRANCES SIMPSON. 


Los Angeles public library 
The open courses in library work with 
children and schools, administration and 
motion picture reference work began 
January 10 with trustees from Massa- 
chusetts and Missouri as well as library 
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workers from the Middle-west and Cali- 
fornia in attendance. The special libra- 
ries course this year is concerned chiefly 
with the needs of picture studios. Elea- 
nor Caruthers, principal of the art de- 
partment of the Los Angeles public li- 
brary, gives lectures on art books and 
picture collections and Helen Gladys 
Percey, manager of the Hollywood com- 
munity theater, discusses other necessary 
books. Elizabeth Owen Williams, reg- 
istrar of the library school, gives lessons 
in indexing and filing, with a practical 
problem in indexing Los Angeles County 
war activities in local 
those who elect this course. 

Dr C. C. Williamson visited the school 
January 10. 

Sidney Anne McClees, 1918, was married 
to Robert Keyes, January 8. 

Marton Horton, 
Principal. 
New York public library 

The instructional period of the senior 
year’s work opened on Monday, Febru- 
ary 7. Five students are registered as 
candidates for the diploma in June, while 
nine others are attending individual 
courses but will not complete their work 
this year. The candidates for the di- 
ploma include two students from the 
Library school of the New. York public 
library, one from Drexel Institute library 
school, and two from the University of 
Washington library school. 

As formerly announced, properly qual- 
ified auditors are admitted this year, as 
last, to certain of the senior courses. The 
class registrations of auditors number 
164. The courses in Art and the Book, 
School Library Work and Business Li- 
brary Methods are proving particularly 
popular, these three courses accounting 
for over half of the total attendance, not 
including those coming to the course in 
Book Selection. The latter is open to all 
persons who are interested, and conse- 


quently no record of registration in it 


is kept. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 26, the school and its friends enjoyed 
a talk by Hamlin Garland, who read 
selections from “A son of the Middle 


Border” and spoke of the circumstances 


newspapers for 
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relating to this book and its writing. 
Those present had the opportunity of 
meeting Mr Garland after his address. 

The Alumni association is engaged in 
gathering information regarding library 
conditions and living and working condi- 
tions in various sections of the country, 
which will be of assistance to graduates 
in their consideration of changes of posi- 
tion, and to the school in advising them 
on such matters. The work is in charge 
of the Alumni council, of which Miss 
Katharine Christopher is chairman. 

Word has recently been received from 
Mr and Mrs Forrest Spaulding, report- 
ing their safe arrival in Lima, Peru. 
They tell of a most enjoyable trip, and of 
finding congenial associates and pleasant 
surroundings in their new home. 

Ernest J. Reece, Principal. 


New York state library 

It has been decided to omit the regu- 
Jar six weeks’ summer course for 
workers in the smaller public libraries 
in the state and to concentrate effort 
on the course for school-librarians, 
which will be lengthened to six weeks 
and will be held from July 6 to August 
13. Sabra W. Vought, State inspector 
of school libraries, will be in charge 
assisted by members of the faculty of 
the library school, and others experi- 
enced in school-library work. 

Full information will be 
on request. 

The field practice work began Feb- 
ruary 28. Seven of the students re- 
mained in Albany for staff service in 
the State library; six went to the New 
York public and Columbia University 
libraries; and the remaining 18 stu- 
dents were assigned to the public l- 
braries in Brookline, Mass., Cleveland. 
Ohio, Endicott, N. Y., Evanston, IIl., 
Morristown and Newark, N. J., Somer- 
ville and Springfield, Mass.; to Har- 
vard and Vassar College libraries; the 
Universities of Michigan and Roches- 
ter, and to the Central rural school at 
Chazy, N. Y. 

Lectures have been given during the 
month by Linda A. Eastman on the 
Public library as an organization for. 
service; by Frederick G. Melcher on 


furnished 
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the Book seller and the library; by 
Mary C. Richardson on School library 
work (3 lectures); by Franklin F. 
Hopper on the Administration of the 
circulation department of a large pub- 
lic library with special application to 
the New York public library; by Celia 
M. Houghton on the High school li- 
brary; by Ernestine Rose on Library 
work with foreigners. 

Epna M. SANDERSON, 

Vice-director. 

Pratt Institute 

The Graduates’ association held its an- 
nual meeting and luncheon in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, on Wednes- 
day, January 26. There were over 90 
acceptances, this being one of the largest 
gatherings of the kind we have ever had. 
The advertised speaker, Miss Zona Gale, 
failed to put in either appearance or ex- 
planation, so the director and _ vice- 
director furnished the only post-pran- 
dial entertainment. But the alumni 
seemed to enjoy themselves and each 
other sufficiently to make the occasion a 
success. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year were: President, Miss Julia F. Car- 
ter, ’06; vice-president, Miss Mary 
Frank, ’O8; secretary, Mrs Chester H. 
Tapping, ’02; treasurer, Miss Carolyn F. 
Ulrich, 718. 

The course of talks on the administra- 
tive problems by visiting librarians con- 
tinues thru the second term. Mr C. 
F. D. Belden of the Boston public library 
gave an almost dramatic presentation of 
the complexities involved in the adminis- 
tration of a large library system, which 
Miss Eastman of Cleveland  supple- 
mented by her discussion the following 
week of the policy.of community service 
with concrete examples full of human 
interest. 

Two lectures on the branch library in 
its relation to the neighborhood and in its 
internal management came next, these 
being given by Miss Esther Johnston of 
the Seward Park branch of the New 
York public library. The industrial 1i- 
brary was presented by Kenneth C. 


Walker, librarian of the New Jersey Zinc 
Company. 


Instead of coming to us, 
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Mary C. Parker, head of the department 
of files of the Federal Reserve Bank, in- 
vited the school to come over and hear 
her explanation of their methods in the 
bank itself, which proved to be a very 
enlightening experience. 
JoresputNe ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 
Simmons college 

In our new three-term year the first 
term is very closely given to acquiring 
the elements of library theory and tech- 
nique, while with the second term the 
horizon of vision broadens with the visits 
of observation to libraries, the presence 
of noted visitors who bring the fullness 
of their experience, and the two weeks 
of field work in representative libraries. 

The visits have been much enjoyed, 
both the four to our neighbors, the 
Faxon Book Company, the Riverside 
Press and the libraries of Brookline and 
Somerville, and also, the “all-day tours” 
to Providence and Worcester. 

This month gave an opportunity also 
to students to attend a professional meet- 
ing, as the Massachusetts library club 
was in session almost at our doors on 
January 27. 

January 31 and February 1 were “Vis- 
itors’ Days.” The school was privileged 
to have Miss Eastman as a guest, and 
to hear her speak on “The public library 
as an institution for service.” At a tea 
in room 318, after the lecture, we had a 
chance to meet Miss Eastman informally 
and to welcome some Massachusetts li- 
brary friends who were our guests. By 
a happy chance, Miss May Massee was in 
Boston that day, and an impromptu din- 
ner that evening at the College club was 
planned by members of the Commission 
and School staff, with Miss Eastman, 
Miss Massee and Miss Fitton as guests. 
The next morning the class had the great 
pleasure of hearing Miss Massee speak 
of The Booklist in a way which will 
make that a very live organ to them here- 
after. = 

A group of students who happened to 
be in 318 when Miss Underhill of Utica 
was making an unheralded call one after- 
noon will not soon forget her reminis- 
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cences of the original library school days 
at Columbia. 

About the time of the Christmas holidays, 
word was received at the school of the death 
on December 14, of Jessie Elizabeth Bishop, 
16. Miss Bishop died at her home in Evan- 
ston less than two weeks after her return 
from Pullman, Washington, where she had 
gone in September to take charge of the cir- 
culation department at Washington State 
college. To all but her immediate family, 
the news of her death came as a very great 
shock. ; 

Miss Bishop was a graduate of Smith 
college, A.B. ’11, having prepared for 
college at Lewis institute at Chicago. After 
receiving her B. L. S. at Illinois in 1916, 
she spent a couple of years at the Public 
library of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in charge of 
the circulation, going from there to a posi- 
tion as first assistant in the circulation de- 
partment of the Public library of Seattle. 
Last September, she went to her last posi- 
tion to which she seemed particularly fitted 
and where she was making an excellent be- 
ginning. Her fellow students and members 
of the faculty will recall her sweetness of 
disposition, unselfish temper, and the con- 
scientious and faithful attitude which she 
always manifested toward her work. 

June Ricnarpson DONNELLY, 
Director. 
Syracuse university 

The senior class recently visited the 
new Syracuse Journal building, being 
shown the entire course of news from 
the time the copy is received until it 
appears in press. 

On February 10, the school had the 
great pleasure of 
Linda Eastman, librarian of the Cleve- 
land public library, who spoke to them 
on “The public library organized for 
service” as illustrated by the Cleveland 
public library. 

Mary E. Richardson, librarian of the 
Geneseo State normal school, gave an 
interesting address to the school on Feb- 
ruary 7, on the organization of a normal 
school library and _ training teacher- 
librarians. 

Miss Carolena Wood, who in company 
with Miss Jane Addams and Dr Alice 
Hamilton McLean of the Harvard medi- 
cal school was one of the first women to 
enter Germany after the signing of the 
armistice, and who has recently returned 
from her second journey to Europe in 
the interest of the Hoover Food commis- 


entertaining Miss. 
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sion, gave on February 10, a very inter- 
esting talk on present conditions in Cen- 
tral Europe. 

The annual visit of the senior class to 
the libraries of Washington and New 
York will occur March 23-April 2. 

The A. L. A. Bookbinding exhibit has 
been a feature of recent interest alike to 
the library school and the staff of the 
University library. 

Etta Matthews, ’08, has become librarian 
of the Knoxville high school library, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Mary E. Dollard, ’16, has been made li- 
brarian of the North branch of the Syracuse 
public library. 

Janet Low, ’18, has recently joined the 
staff of the Syracuse public library. 


ELIsaABETH IE, THORNE, 
Vice-director. 
University of Washington 

Because of the urgent need for more 
librarians, and as a temporary provision, 
the Library School faculty is recom- 
mending for adoption by the University 
faculty, the opening of the Library 
School courses to students having senior 
academic standing in the university, in- 
stead of the present plan whereby only 
graduates are admitted. The curriculum 
for the two classes of entrants will be 
identical, but a distinction will be made 
in the degrees granted. The students 
entering as seniors will not receive the 
professional degree. 

Slight changes have been made also in 
the practice work, the hours for which 
have been reduced, and in children’s 
work, which has been enlarged. Super- 
vised study in the course in cataloging 
is another departure. An elective course 
on “The use of the library” is to be open 
to any student in the university. It is 
hoped that this will arouse the interest 
of many who have not yet decided on 
their vocations, and so act as a feeder to 
the library school ; also that it will sustain 
the interest of those who expect to be- 
come librarians, until such time as the 
main courses in the school are open to 
them. 

In January, Dr C. C. Williamson of 
the New York public library visited the 
school, and conferred with the faculty on 
school affairs. 
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Hilda Plimmer, 718 (Mrs F. Perry Close), 
is executive secretary of the Juvenile Commis- 
sion, Hartford, Conn. 

W. E. HEnry, 
Director. 
Western Reserve university 


One of the most interesting lectures in 
the concluding weeks of the first semes- 
ter was that of Miss Louise B. Krause, 
librarian of the Byllesby Engineering 
and Management Corporation, Chicago, 
who spoke on “Some phases of business 
library work.” A number of Cleveland 
special librarians took advantage of this 
opportunity to hear Miss Krause. 

Two lectures by Miss Annie Carroll 
Moore, director of Children’s work of 
the New York public library, gave the 
students in the general course, as _ well 
as those in the special course of library 
work with children, an inspiring glimpse 
of “Children’s library work at home and 
abroad,” in the first lecture. Her second 
lecture was on “Children’s books, past 
and present,” with readings from some 
of the recent books. 

Another visitor who is always wel- 
come at the school was Miss Corinne Ba- 
con of the faculty of the New York pub- 
lic library school, who gave two lectures 
on fiction and one on Principles of book 
selection in sociology. 

The most recent visiting lecturer was 
Miss Elva Smith of the Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh, who spoke on “Adapta- 
tion of classics for children” and on the 
Arthurian legend to the class in chil- 
dren’s work. 

The course in Trade bibliography is 
being given by George F. Strong, libra- 
rian of Adelbert College library, W. R. 
U. The course in “The printed book” 
was started at the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester by Prof A. S. Root of the 
Oberlin College library. Gordon F. 
Thayer, in charge of the John G. White 
collection of Folk lore and Orientalia of 
the Cleveland public library, gave a talk 
on that valuable collection and exhibited 
many of the rare books. 

Miss Effie L. Power of the faculty has 
been giving a series of lectures at the 
Cleveland Kindergarten training school 
on children’s books. 
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The school welcomes back Miss Annie 
L. Wilson, librarian of the Normal 
school, Edinboro, Pa., who returns for 
the second semester to complete her 
course, which was begun several years 
ago. 

The Alumni association of the West- 
ern Reserve library school has appoint- 
ed a committee on Recruiting for library 
service, the chairman of which is Jennie 
M. Flexner, Louisville public library. 
The other members of the committee are 
Isabelle Clark, Edith L. Cook, Edith L. 
Eastman, Gladys English, Celia F. Frost, 
Audiene Graham, Zana K. Miller and 
Alice Williams. This committee is to 
codperate with the A. L. A. committee 
in its active campaign in recruiting for 
library service. 

Alumni notes 


Rachel B. Forbush, ’16, assistant, De- 
partment librarian U. S. Army, Manila, 
| ae 

Jean B. Ritchie, °19, assistant, Cleve- 
land public library. 

Mabel Newhard, ’07, librarian, Arm- 
our & Co., Chicago, married January 24, 
to Homer H. Wonder, Adrian, Ohio. 

Alice M. Axtell, 19, Public library, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., married January 27, 
to Rupert E. Peterson, Paso Robles, 
Calif. 

ALIcE S. TyYLer, 
Director. 

The Training school for business li- 
brarians, Washington, D. C., is continu- 
ing its study of the textile industry. Pin 
maps of the location of American textile 
towns have been made. Students are 
now at work on organization charts of 
the manufacturing end of the industry 

A delegate of the school will attend the 
hearings before the House Ways and 
Means committee on the textile scheduies 
of the tariff being held late in January 
and early in February. Sources of in- 
formation on this industry are also being 
studied, and Duncan’s Commercial Re- 
search continues to serve as a most use- 
ful text book. A. R. Hasse. 

A summer library school will be held 
at the University of Missouri, June 22- 
August 3, under the charge of Henry 
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O. Severance, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri at Columbia. 

Columbia university, New York City, 
will offer a course in library economics 
for the summer session of 1921. Five 
courses will be offered. Information con- 
cerning them may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Harriet I. Howe, 147 Worth- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 





Library Notes 
Receptions to school graduates 

Four receptions to the midwinter 
graduating classes of high-schools and 
grade-schools have been held by the 
St. Louis public library, the purpose 
being to impress upon them the fact 
that leaving school should not mean 
the dropping of relations with the li- 
brary, and generally to arouse or main- 
tain interest in it and its methods of 
public service. 

The reception at the Central library 
was to high-school graduates and was 
held on February 1, at 3 p.m. Despite 
a very remarkable “dark day,” which 
turned all the daylight hours into 
night, about 30 graduates were pres- 
ent. After an informal talk by Dr 
Bostwick in the assembly room, those 
present were shown around the build- 
ing and especially the recreation room, 
which was a “going concern,” with vic- 
trola music, ete. Tea was served in 
the staff lunch room. 

Receptions to grade-school gradu- 
ates were held at the Carondelet, Crun- 
den and Divoll branches. At Crunden, 
the graduates of three neighboring 
schools were invited. The assistant ]i- 
brarian, Dr Throop, and Mr Rochfort, 
principal of Webster school, made 
short addresses, and school songs were 
sung. Refreshments were served and 
there was dancing. About 50 pupils 
attended. 

On the afternoon of January 28, the 
staff of Carondelet branch entertained 
125 graduates of the neighborhood 
schools. After a brief talk by the 


branch librarian, Mr J. J. Maddox, 
principal of Cleveland high 
spoke informally. 


school, 
Four grade-school 
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principals and five teachers were pres- 
ent in addition to the children. Com- 
mittees of children served the refresh- 
ments and introduced strangers. The 
local Y. M. C. A. secretary assisted 
especially in entertaining the older 
boys. 

At the Divoll branch, the Clay 
School Mothers entertained the gradu- 
ates of that school on January 27, from 
2to5 p.m. There was a short musical 
program, refreshments and dancing. 
Fifty-two graduates and about 50 
adults were present. 


The Carnegie library of Atlanta has 
had its appropriation for 1921 increased 
$17,000. The most of this money will be 
applied to increases in salaries and in- 
crease in book fund. The increases in 
salaries range from 10 to 25 per cent, the 
largest increases being made to heads of 
departments. 

For several weeks before the library’s 
budget was to come before city council, 
the newspapers of the city carried stories 
daily, setting forth the needs of the 
library, the work it was doing and giving 
expressions from the heads of both men’s 
and women’s organizations as to the 
value of the library to the community. 

When the public hearing on the 
library’s budget was held before the 
Finance committee of council, there 
were over a hundred men and women 
present to back up the library’s request 
for an increased appropriation. The 
committee adopted the budget as pre- 
sented but in the final revision took out 
about $3,500. However, as it was finally 
passed it represented an increase of 40 
per cent over the budget for 1920. The 
total appropriation for 1921 is $78,969. 
Of'‘this amount, $9,084 is the balance due 
on the library for the negroes and $6,000 
is for the purchase and remodeling of a 
building to be used for a new branch 
library. The total appropriation to the 
library has been increased 100 per cent in 
the last two years. 

Last spring William P. McPhee of the 
Denver library board, made an initial gift 
of $2,500 for the Globeville community 
house and then asked the Denver Real 
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Estate Exchange to sponsor the project 
and a two hour’s money raising cam- 
paign brought the building fund up to 
$14,000. 

With this money, a one-story brick 
building with a tile roof was erected. 
The library has space for approximately 
3500 books which will be used in con- 
junction with the activities of the house. 
An auditorium with a seating capacity 
of 300 and a small stage is also included. 
The Denver Union Stock Yards associ- 
ation has given a light gymnastic ap- 
paratus with shower baths, ete. An- 
other room is in charge of the Exten- 
sion department of the University of 
Colorado where lectures on American 
history, home economics, citizenship, 
etc., will be given. A room has been 
fitted up with cooking apparatus also. 

The mayor has appointed a board con- 
sisting of three social workers, two 
teachers, the president of the Denver 
public library board and the librarian, 
Mr Hadley, to employ a trained social 
worker to supervise the activities of the 
house. 

The maintenance of the community 
house will be placed in the Public li- 
brary’s budget since no other city depart- 
ment is in a position to handle the ac- 
tivities. 

Two new branch library buildings, the 
money for which was provided by the 
Carnegie Corporation, have just been 
opened in Denver. Both are Spanish in 
type and are attractive architecturally. 
The Elyria branch library in the stock 
yards district is built of cement covered 
brick with ‘a tile roof. The interior has 
no ceiling but the roof and heavy beams. 
The fixtures and grill work inside and 
out are of wrought iron. The Denver 
Union Stock Yards Association has 
given $500 for wall decorations in this 
building which will be painted by Albert 
Olson. 

The Park Hill branch library building 
is of rough, buff-colored cement over 
brick with a Spanish tile roof, Jeaded 
glass windows, cast stone trim, and sten- 
ciled under cornice and its entrance door 
is of Spanish design in reds. The in- 


terior is spacious with rough, trowel 


marked walls into which the book cases 
are sunk. 

In the adult reading room is a large 
bay with window seats and in the chil- 
dren’s reading room, two seats flank a 
stone fireplace, over which is placed a 
cast stone plaque of the “Ancient mar- 
iner” modeled by Robert Garrison. The 
ceiling is a beamed one and the lighting 
fixtures are wrought iron. The lighting 
globes were large, glass, electric-battery 
jars with the bottoms cut out and the 
jars inverted. 

In both of these new buildings, un- 
broken wall space for books has been 
secured by sinking the heating ducts in 
the walls back of the book cases which 
brings the heat out at the top of the cases 
and under the windows. 


A delightful occasion in the Portland 
public library recently was the evening 
provided by Miss Anne Mulheron, the 
new librarian, to entertain the Chamber 
of Commerce with their families and 
friends. This evening was set apart with 
a view to showing the work of the li- 
brary to representative citizens. The 
visitors were taken in small groups to 
every department of the library and the 
various activities were explained by 
members of the library staff. 

Miss Mulheron was assisted by Miss 
Alice Williams, order department; Miss 
Ellen Brownell, catalog department; 
Miss Margaret MacLachlan, circulation 


room; Miss Alice M. Taylor, peri- 
odical room; Miss Ruth Rockwood. 
reference room; Miss Nelly Fox, 


branch training class; Miss Constance 
R. Ewing, school department and Miss 
Hilda Lancefield. 

An evidence of the spirit of fun which 
lies hidden in the breast of even the most 
staid of librarians was the party recently 


given by the Seattle public library. The 
scene was “The Laffalot cabaret.” Ev- 


eryone was there, from the board mem- 
bers to the janitors and the newest page. 
It was a costume affair and among the 
clientele was a little tough from the lower 
Ikast side (the erstwhile head of the chil- 
dren’s department) who jazzed with a 
lady friend of doubtful looks (she really 
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has charge of a book department for 
children in our best department store), 
while a saintly chorister rubbed shoul- 
ders with a famous prima donna. An 
amusing program was offered by the 
management, varying from a charming 
ballet number to the negro minstrels, 
which would have done credit to a col- 
lege glee club. 

Fach day the Evening Journal in Wil- 
mington, Del., is printing for the Free 
library of that city a short list of techni- 
cal books relating to the various trades. 
In preparing the lists, the library has in- 
cluded only recent books, omitting as far 
as possible those including higher mathe- 
matics. The number of titles in any list 
is seldom more than 10. The plan has 
been very successful, the library having 
heard from each list on the same day it 
was printed. Many working men have 
registered who have never used the 
library before. 


The Portland public library, Oregon, 
has adopted a plan by which it is hoped 
to influence users to return their books 
promptly. A number of slips have been 
prepared and are posted in the library in 
prominent places, bearing subjects such 
as the following: 

Help us keep every book moving as fast 
as possible. 

RETURN YOUR BOOK ON TIME 

Library Association of Portland 

If every member tried to get his book 
back as soon as he has finished it we would 
have several thousand more books on our 
shelves. 

RETURN YOUR BOOK ON TIME 
Library Association of Portland 
Don’t block the book traffic! 
RETURN YOUR BOOK ON TIME 
Library Association of Portland 
We do not want to hurry you but remem- 
ber there are 10,000 other joint owners of 
this book and somebody is waiting for it 

this minute. 

RETURN YOUR BOOK ON TIME 

Library Association of Portland 

The unread Library book on your table is 
doing you no good and is preventing the 
other fellow getting his share. 

RETURN YOUR BOOK ON TIME 
Library Association of Portland 
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A new phase of library activity is 
the necessity of changing the entries in 
card catalogs relating to the change of 
territory occasioned by the Great War. 
At the Widener library, Harvard uni- 
versity, a very considerable collection of 
books which before had been classified 
and shelved under Germany, are being 
transferred both in entry and location to 
France. New book numbers were neces- 
sary for the volumes and also new shelf 
lists. 

Owing to the serious tax situation and 
increased cost of all items in library ad- 
ministration, the Indianapolis public li- 
brary, with an increase of 30 per cent 
in its number of readers during the Jast 
three years, has been buying less than 40 
per cent of the number of books pur- 
chased before the ‘war. This has greatty 
handicapped work in all departments and 
has brought about an embarrassing de- 
terioration in book stock. As a result 
of this situation, the Board of School 
Commissioners has recently granted an 
emergency appropriation of $10,000, to 
be spent at once in the purchase of re- 
placements and badly needed scientific 
and technical books. The Board has also 
authorized and offered assistance in a 
special campaign for books and bequests 
of money and endowment funds to be 
carried on during February and March. 

Kansas now has 213 public or institu- 
tion libraries, in addition to its school 
libraries. In this total are 167 public li- 
braries, 15 state institution libraries, 19 
college and university libraries, 5 federal 
government institution libraries, and 7 
Y. M. C. A. and lodge libraries, accord- 
ing to figures from latest reports in the 
hands of W..H. Kerr, librarian of the 
State normal school, Emporia. Of the 
167 public libraries, 86 are supported by 
public tax levies, and 81 by gifts and 
membership tickets. 

Of the 105 counties in the state, 44 
have no tax-supported libraries, and 18 
of these have not even.a subscription li- 
brary. In other words, 44 counties in the 
state have no local free library service, 
and 18 counties have no local library 
service either free or pay. Most of these 
counties are in the western half of the 
state, but several are east of Newton. 
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Appraisal of Books by School Children 

A survey of what the children in the 
public schools thought of the books 
they were reading was inaugurated by 
the children’s department of the Public 
library of Indianapolis thru the co- 
operation of the teachers, it being a 
simple matter of voting on the 12 most 
popular books by the children in the 
third to the eighth grades. 

A singular thing in the matter of 
votes was the difference in choice of 
two classes in the same grade. For 
instance, in the 3B, Robinson Crusoe 
led with 15 votes and Black Beauty re- 
ceived the lowest number of votes. In 
the 3A, Black Beauty led with 24 votes 
and Robinson Crusoe came fourth with 
8 votes. Only three other books were 
on both lists. 

In 4B, Black Beauty led, while in 
4A, it did not appear at all. Robinson 
Crusoe is not on the list for 4B but ap- 
pears with quite a number of friends in 
4A. In 4A, Bears of Blue River ap- 
pears fourth on the list, while in 5B, it 
leads as it does also in 5A. 

Tarzan of the apes appears tenth on 
the list in 5B and has advanced to fifth 
place in 5A. Little Women is eleventh 
on the list in 5B, third on the list in 5A 
and leads the list in 6B, Bears of Blue 
River being second. Pollyanna was on 
the list in 5B, is omitted in 5A and ap- 
pears with increased popularity in 6B. 

A note states, “On the whole the 6B 
grade made a poor showing in titles of 
books, writing, reasons for choosing 
books and use of the authors’ names. 
Most of the schools showed very little 
library influence. The greater part of 
the reading was too young for the 6B.” 

In 6A, Pollyanna heads the list, 
while Riley’s poems advance to sec- 
ond place from some way down the 
line. Boy Scout books and fairy tales 


were popular, “but ability to write in- 
telligent book-notes is lacking.” 

Tom Sawyer leads the list in 7B, fol- 
lowed by Little Women and Pollyanna, 


while Treasure Island appears near 
the bottom of the list, as does Penrod 
and fairy tales. In 7A, the relative 
places remain unchanged. The range 
of reading here is much more restrict- 
ed, being largely of that class of books 
which combine human interests witl 
the out-of-doors, as Treasure Island 
Bears of Blue River, Girl of the Lim- 
berlost and Call of the Wild. 

In 8B, Little Women leads, followed 
by Pollyanna, while Tom Sawyer takes 
third place. Call of the Wild comes 
from the bottom of the list in 7A to 
third place in 8B. The kind of reading 
remains the same. Twenty-five per 
cent of the votes here were for adult 
books. 

In 8A, Tom Sawyer again heads the 
list and David Copperfield first ap- 
pears. Most of the votes were for 
adult books, and love of adventure col- 
ors the reading. 

Fairy tales appear in all the lists be- 
low the 7A grade, on the whole receiv- 
ing more votes than any other particu- 
lar book. The lists show very plainly 
the effect of supervised reading in the 
schools and from the notes attached, 
the influence of the teacher can be 
judged. 





In One Hundred Words 

There exists a well-rounded American 
citizenship creed, written by William 
Tyler Page, of Friendship Heights, 
Maryland, which belongs appropriately 
in an American number of the Junior 
Red Cross News. Its appropriateness is 
enhanced by the fact that it is composed 
of phrases or the substance of phrases 
to be found in the Constitution of the 
United States, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Federalist, the Great Seal 
of the United States, Washington’s fare- 
well address, a speech delivered by Dan- 
iel Webster in the senate, January 26, 
1830, Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale’s “The man without 
a country,” the oath of allegiance in 
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the Revised statutes of the United 
States, “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 


Army and Navy regulations, and a War 
Department circular on flag etiquette. 
This creed won a prize of $1,000 given 
by the city of Baltimore, “the home of 
the Star-Spangled Banner,” and reads: 

“T believe in the United States of 
America as a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, whose just 
powers are derived from the consent of 
the governed ; a democracy in a republic ; 
a sovereign nation of many sovereign 
states; a perfect union, one and insepar- 
able, established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice, and humanity 
for which American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes. I therefore be- 
lieve it is my duty to my country to love 
it; to support its constitution; to obey 
its laws; to respect its flag; and to de- 
fend it against all enemies.”—Red Cross 
News. 

School Library Management 

The new edition of Miss Martha Wil- 
son’s School library management is 
much the same as the old one, following 
the original treatment under the head- 
ings: 1) Library in the school ; 2) Organ- 
ization; 3) Administration; but in places 
it has been amplified while in others 
there is a regrouping of material and 
the text made more clear. 

The book gives a clear exposition of 
the aims, location and equipment of a 
school library, under the first section, 
and it is perhaps in this portion of the 
book that there is the most change—more 
explicit directions about shelving, card 
catalog cases, periodical racks, bulletin 
board, display cases and vertical files. 
Mention is also made of the advisability 
and desirability of the library class room. 

Under the second heading organiza- 
tion, there are several marked improve- 
ments, notably the arrangement under 
mending materials, where the paragraphs 
have been numbered and in the classifi- 
cation where indention brings ou the sub- 
heads better. The process of removing 
labels is explained and several para- 
graphs are devoted to the care and 
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handling of Reserve books, pamphlets, 
pictures, and clippings. 

A point or two may be questioned: 
On page 27, appears “no bound docu- 
ments should be destroyed.” I wish 
Miss Wilson might have explained how 
they can and should be returned to the 
Government. Her suggestion of selling 
old books and waste paper for a con- 
tingent fund is good. 

A suggestion on arrangement might be 
that sample cards illustrating processes 


* of records would be more useful and us- 


able if they followed immediately after 
the rules they illustrated, instead of be- 
ing collected at the back (p. 86-7). An- 
other point might be that the alphabetic 
arrangement in p. 52 is a bit puzzling at 
first sight, tho perhaps it is not incorrect. 

Under administration we find mention 
of the Junior High School librarian and 
her qualification, also supervised study, 
the library hour when a class is brought 
to the library or library class room to 
browse or use library materials and the 
terms Librarian, Teacher and Teacher- 
Librarian defined. Several pages are de- 
voted to “Instruction in the use of 
books,” which unfortunately is not 
brought out under instruction in the in- 
dex but under use of books. 

A score card for high school library 
measurements is given based on that of 
Mr Leon Smith of Omaha, but adapted 
to the Cleveland high schools. 

The book is thoroly helpful and should 
be in every high school librarian’s pos- 
session, especially those who are just em- 
barking in the school library with its 
many angles and problems. Z. K. M. 





County Libraries 


In county libraries, we probably have 
the only remedy for the difficulties of the 
small library, the larger unit of support 
and wider codperation under the county 
system making possible an adequate book 
supply and supervision by a trained and 
experienced librarian. The schools have 
lead the way and have shown the advan- 
tages of consolidation. The wastefulness 
of isolated small libraries and of the tre- 
mendous effort to duplicate the book sup- 
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ply in each little community has been 
demonstrated. In working toward the 
county system, our main effort should be 
to secure proper county library laws, un- 
der which all may operate, also the nec- 
essary changes in the public library law, 
in order to make the management of 
municipal libraries more effective and the 
municipal board better adapted to the ad- 
ministration of a county system.—From 
address by Cornelia Marvin. 





A Teachers’ Special Library 


The Indianapolis public library has 
established a Teachers’ special library 
which comes as the realization of an am- 
bition which is a natural result of 
the unusual opportunities offered in 
Indianapolis for such codperation be- 
tween school and library. The plans 
for the library have been carefully 
worked out by a special committee, in- 
cluding E. U. Graff, superintendent of 
schools, Murray A. Dalman, director of 
reference and research, and the librarian, 
C. E. Rush. The plans and appro- 
priation include provision for a_ well- 
trained librarian, experienced in work 
with schools, and for the collection of 


all obtainable information in print for 


the direct use of teachers. The scope of 
the library will cover such important 
groups of material as an adequate col- 
lection of reference books for teachers, 
a fairly complete collection of pedagog- 
ical books, the leading educational peri- 
odicals and magazines, government and 
state educational publications, collections 
of courses of study from other city 
schools, standard selection of classroom 
libraries, annual reports and other school 
publications of leading school cities, col- 
lection of catalogs of school materials 
(devices, machinery, etc.), vertical files 
of pamphlet material on educational top- 
ics arranged by subject for easy consulta- 
tion, a fairly complete collection of up- 
to-date textbooks, grade school visual- 
izing material (maps, slides, stereo- 
scopes, films, pictures, etc.), collection of 
diagrams, standard tests and diagnosis 
materials on school subjects, reference 
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digests and other compilations made by 
local educators, parent-teacher associa- 
tion information, and frequent exhibits 
on educational subjects. 

Kate Dinsmoor, Albany ’07, has been 
appointed librarian. Miss Dinsmoor has 
had several years of library experience 
in educational institutions, and for five 
years previous to her advent into the In- 
dianapolis public library served as libra- 
rian of the Junior college in Kansas City. 
Alice Griffith, who has had several years 
of experience in the Indianapolis public 
library, will serve as first assistant. Miss 
Dinsmoor will carry on from this special 
library her supervisory work with the 
high school libraries. 





Kellogg library, Kansas State Normal 
School, Emporia 
Books added recently 
School department, Children’s rooms 
General non-fiction 
Allen, The new Europe (Geog. and indust. 
studies). 1920. 
Braithwaite, Story of the great war. 1919. 
Burton, Builders of our nation. ~ 1910. 
Comstock, Ways of the six footed, 1903. 
Curry and Clippenger, Children’s literature, 
a book of material for teacher’s training 
classes . . . 1920 
Duncan and Duncan, Butterflies and moths 
(Wonders of insect life). 1913. 


Fisher, Resources and industries of the 
U. S. 1919. 
Gulliver, Daniel Boone (True stories of 


great Americans). 
Hawks, Boy’s book of astronomy. 1914. 
Holt, Fancy dresses described. 1915. 
Hyde, Girl’s book of the Red Cross. 1919. 
Kunou, American school toys. 1920. 
Oliver, First steps in the enjoyment of pic- 
tures. 1920. 
Perkins, Italian twins 1920. 
St. Nicholas, Index to St. Nicholas v. 1-45 
(1873-1918), by Anna L. Guthrie. 1920. 
Smith, Our neighborhood 1918. 
Wynne, For days and days. 1919. 





Printed Material 
A graded list of library books for rural 
schools has been issued by the library of 
the Michigan state normal school at 
Ypsilanti. The list includes books suit- 
able for the grades from the first thru 
the eight grades. 
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The Public library of Cincinnati has 
issued a leaflet “What a teacher should 
know about the public library.” This 
library of Cincinnati serves a whole 
county and includes, besides the main 
library, 24 branches. In the smaller 
towns and rural districts, library service 
is given by means of deposit stations and 
class room libraries. 

The leaflet was prepared on request of 
the dean of the College for Teachers for 
use with his students and later, copies 
were sent to principals and teachers thru- 
out the county. It is reported that the 
result has been an increased interest in 
the library. The leaflet contains notes 
descriptive of the various departments 
and how to use them, told in a short, con- 
cise fashion. [ight paragraphs directed 
especially to teachers point out the value 
of the service that is offered. 


A leaflet on “How to study in your 
school library” has been issued by the 
Indianapolis public library for the use 
of the schools. The leaflet carries the in- 
junction, “Paste this on the inside cover 
of one of your textbooks.” The instruc- 
tions are grouped under What to study, 
When to study and How to study, with 
practical applications. 


A select list of books and pamphlets to 
aid teachers in organizing and managing 
school libraries has been prepared by the 
Kellogg library of the Kansas state nor- 
mal school at Emporia. Copies are sent 
free on receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope. 





S. L. Meeting 

The monthly meeting of the School 
Librarians’ association of New Jersey 
was held in Newark in January. There 
were more than 20 librarians present. 
The principal speaker was Sarah B. 
Askew of the State library commission. 
She pointed out the influence of school 
librarians, particularly in the rural 
schools. She stated that if the love of 


reading is instilled in the high school 
and normal school pupil, the library may 
reach the younger school child much 
more easily thru the influence of the 
former. 
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Canada 


The librarian of the Legislature in 
Toronto has retired and his going will 
entail a great loss to the members of that 
body and to the officials of the govern- 
ment, for Mr Avern Pardoe was thor- 
oughly versed in provincial history and 
was a wise counselor to the new and 
young in office. Following the example 
of the Federal government at Ottawa, 
the position has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of the King’s Printer. 

Victoria College library has recently 
appointed as cataloger Miss Harvey, 
B. A., a graduate of 1921 class of the 
Government library training school. 

A Record Keepers association has 
been formed in Toronto. It has started 
out with a large representation from the 
banks, government offices and large busi- 
ness concerns. Miss Barnstead, head of 
the cataloging division of the Toronto 
public library, is vice-president. 

The Public library at Vancouver has 
been “surveyed” and the Board is now 
wondering whether it likes the report or 
not. The city of Hamilton in Ontario 
is now likely to have the same fate if 
one may judge from the newspaper 
reports. 

Miss Lambert, B. A., of University 
college, Miss Grant, B. A., of McMaster 
college, Miss McLaurin, B. A., of Mc- 
Master college, Miss Blanche Steele, 
B. A., returned from three years of war 
work and Miss Smart, B. A.—both of 
University college—and all of them 
graduates of the Government library 
training school, have been added to the 
reference and cataloging divisions of the 
Toronto public library. 

A large branch library has been opened 
in Toronto. It is about 80 feet square 
and is built in the colonial style adapted 
to library requirements. It was built by 
day labor under the supervision of library 
officials, and is one of the war memorials 
in a section of the city known as Earls 
court from which went one company of 
the original “Princess Pat’s” composed 
entirely of old Guardsmen. They were 
mobilized within four weeks of the 
declaration of war. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Helen Salzmann, N. Y. P. L., ’14-16, 
is now in charge of the Technical divi- 
sion, Public library, New Haven, ‘Con- 
necticut. 


Anna Foster, Simmons 714, has re- 
signed from her position as librarian of 
the Public library, Elmwood, Rhode 
Island, to be at home for a rest. 


Ethel Nute, Simmons special ’18-’19, 
has resigned from the DeWolfe Fiske 
Book Store, and has accepted the position 
of library school assistant at Simmons 
college. 


Kenneth C. Walker, Pratt ’14, has re- 
signed from the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany to accept the position of technical 
librarian in the Bureau of Mines experi- 
ment station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mrs Sadie Alison Maxwell, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Alabama and 
the Atlanta library school, ’16, has been 
appointed senior assistant in the library 
of the College of business administration 
of Boston university. 


Medora J. Simpson, the first and 
only librarian Chelsea, Mass., has had, 
has resigned after 51 years of contin- 
uous service. Application to the legis- 
lature for permission to pension Miss 
Simpson signifies the esteem of the com- 
munity which she has served so long. 

Central Atlantic. 

Ethel Holzberg, N. Y. P. L., 716-17. 
was married on Thursday, January 20, 
to Moses S. Sanders. 


Dagmar Holmes, N. Y. P. L., ’12-13, 
has been appointed indexer and cata- 
loger in the Helen Frick Art library, 
New York City. 

Marjorie Holmes, N. Y. P. L., 713-14, 
17-18, has been appointed cataloger in 
the Engineering Societies library, New 
York City. 

Mrs Harold L. Hughes, wife of Mr 
Hughes, librarian of the Public library 
of Trenton, New Jersey, died after a 
short illness at her home in Trenton, 
(date here). Mrs Hughes was a gradu- 
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ate of Mt. Holyoke college, 12, and was 
engaged in Y. W. C. A. work in Trenton 
before her marriage. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Patterson, New Jersey, records 
a circulation of 311,520v., the largest in 
the history of the library. The addition 
of books was the smallest in a dozen 
years. Number of volumes on _ the 
shelves, 76,116. Number of borrower’s 
cards, 21,110. The library has suffered 
from the lack of a sufficient number on 
the staff. 


The report of the Public library of 
Utica, New York, for 1920, shows a year 
of growth. The cost of books has in- 
creased 30 per cent, binding has in- 
creased 35 per cent and a similar marked 
advance in the cost of all supplies gener- 
ally has caused retrenchment not in keep- 
ing with the library’s needs. The school 
deposit libraries and the work in the in- 
dustrial departments have been seriously 
impaired. 

The staff is commended for its loyalty 
despite handicaps. Eleven persons left 
the staff during the year. The number 
of persons using the reference material 
was 52,382. There were 2,977 new bor- 
rowers registered. There was a total 
circulation of 434,859 v. This is less 
than it would have been if more books 
had been available. 


The report of the Carnegie library, 
Bradford, Pennsylvania, records a cir- 
culation of 86,349v. Of the total popu- 
lation, 46.3 per cent are registered bor- 
rowers. The library received a number 
of gifts—1291 bound volumes and more 
than 3000 pamphlets and magazines. 

A gift of $5,000 was made in apprecia- 
tion of the valuable services of the Hon- 
orable R. B. Stone who has served for 
more than a quarter of a century as a 
member of the board, most of the time 
as its president. 


The plan of a memorial fund is bring- 
ing to the library a considerable number 
of books. The list for the year of those 
whose memory has been honored by their 
friends contains nearly 50 names. 

The number of volumes in the library 
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is 23,093. The receipts of the library 
were $7,409. Of this, $1,003 was spent 
for books, $3,185 for salaries and $768 
for periodicals and binding. 


The annual report of the Brooklyn 
public library records the number of vol- 
umes as 972,727. The circulation for 
1920 was 5,479,154 v. This is a decided 
increase but still 465,144 below the rec- 
ord year of 1917. The records show 
that the average cost of the 69,699 books 
added was $1.51, an increase of 57c on 
each book. 

A plea is made for a branch library in 
Coney Island where the work has grown 
prodigiously. There were 2,213 meet- 
ings held in the various auditoriums, five 
of which were used as polling places at 
the primaries and at the November elec- 
tion. 

The matter of giving instruction in the 
use of the library to school classes in 
charge of teachers has become a regular 
part of the work of the branch libraries. 
The work with the foreigners in the 
branches has been active and growing. 

The library lost 63 members of its 
staff through resignations. The staff had 
the pleasure of listening to several dis- 
tinguished speakers during the year— 
Professor William Lyon Phelps, Amy 
Lowell, Christopher Morley and J. 
Maude Campbell. 

The salaries of the library employees 
have been increased during the past year 
between 30 and 70 per cent. The increase 
was on a percentage basis for all em- 
ployees receiving $2,500 or less. Em- 
ployees receiving from $2,500-$7,000 
were given an increase of $500 each. 
This increase only applies for a limited 
period and the trustees have worked out 
a schedule based on a $1,020 minimum 
by which salaries automatically increase 
$60 a year for meritorious work and 
length of service. 


Central 


Elizabeth Glendenning, N. Y. P. L. ’20, 
has returned to her position as first as- 
sistant in the catalog department of the 
Indianapolis public library. 


The Circulation department of the In- 
lianapolis public library shows a total 
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enrollment of 59,092 readers, a gain of 
over 30 per cent in three years. 


Agnes F. P. Greer, Pratt, ’08, has re- 
signed the librarianship of the Yale and 
Towne Works, Stamford, Conn., and has 
accepted a position in the Detroit public 
library. 


The Public library of Minneapolis has 
made an appeal to the Board of Estimate 
and Taxation for a short time loan with 
which to keep the branches open until 
the end of the school year. An effort 
will be made to obtain approval for a 
2 mill tax levy. 


Ethel Fair of Harrisburg, Pa., N. Y. 
P. L., 715-16, has been appointed assist- 
ant-cataloger in Purdue University li- 
brary, Lafayette, Indiana. Miss Fair is 
a graduate of Vassar and has been with 
the Pennsylvania State division of li- 
brary extension, with the Harrisburg 
public library and also worked as special 
agent of the U. S. Bureau of labor sta- 
tistics, 718-19. 


The forty-fourth annual report of the 
Public library of Sioux City, Iowa, 
states that 1920 was the most difficult 
year in the history of the library on ac- 
count of the. inadequate financial sup- 
port with which to meet the increased 
cost of administration. There were 
4,349v. added to the library which now 
has 62,992v. on the shelves. There was 
a total circulation of 315,625v. <A spe- 
cial appropriation of $10,000 was ob- 
tained from the city council to be avail- 
able April 1, 1921. 


Special mention is made of the appre- 
ciation expressed for the branch libraries 
in outlying communities when they were 
threatened with discontinuance. The 
special hospital service has proved very 
satisfactory. A total of 16,517v. were 
placed in the hand of convalescent pa- 
tients during the year. 


A survey of library conditions under 
way, thru the Ohio library association, 
reveals the fact that 89 per cent of the 
Carnegie libraries are fulfilling their 
pledges. There are 76 Carnegie institu- 
tions out of a total of 151 Ohio libraries. 
Returns from 124 libraries show that 
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113 receive support from tax levies and 
11 are maintained from outside sources. 
But four counties out of the 88 furnish 
complete library service to both rural and 
urban territories. These are Hamilton, 
Paulding, Van Wert and Lucas. There 
are seven counties without libraries of 
any kind and 77 that have library serv- 
ice limited to cities and towns. 


The Public library of Jackson, Michi- 
gan, has made a schedule of comparison 
of its library statistics for the past 10 
years. This was done to set before the 
City Commission the facts in the matter 
of increased cost of labor and non-in- 
crease in salaries. Some of the principal 


entries were as follows: 
Circulation, 1910, 90,477; 1920, 205,- 


891. Volumes on the shelves, 1910, 
33,962; 1920, 48,637. Borrowers, 1910, 
5165; 1920, 11,235. Useful arts, 1910, 


868 ; 1920, 4,030. Juvenile, 1910, 21,109; 
1920, 62,472. Population, 1910, 31,433; 
1920, 48,374. 

The City Commission was impressed 
with the growth and in giving the in- 
creases, passed a salary classification. In 
addition, the sum of $3000 was granted 
for a new room for the children. This 
will be about 30x60 feet and with win- 
dow seats, will accommodate 100. 


The Public library, Gary, Ind., 
ports for 1920 its first decrease in cir- 
culation, falling 10 per cent to a total 
of 418,155v. Population, 63,169; regis- 
tration, 24,571. Readers, 161,000; pic- 
ture circulation, 36,752; music rolls, 
3859. There were 870 meetings held 
in the central library and two branches, 
attendance, 21,653. Income, $46,761.43; 
expenditure for books, periodicals and 
binding, $8514, for salaries, $18,019. 
The library serves in addition to the 
city, three townships, thru 11 branches, 
18 stations and 360 classrooms. 

The report of the Evanston public li- 
brary in the year 1920 shows a home cir- 
culation of 207,780v., a gain of 33,035v. 
over 1919, and an approximate reference 
use of 100,000v. Almost one-half of the 
home circulation was secured thru the 
branch library and the stations in five of 
the schools in the outlying district and 
thru the book auto. 

There are 14,857 registered borrowers, 
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4 New U. P. C. Books 


Automobile Repairshop Shortcuts 


Over 1,500 time and 
labor-saving kinks, me- 
thods and devices devel- 
oped by experts mechan- 
ics in more than 1,000 of 
the best garages, service 
stations and repair shops 
in the United States, to 
save time in repairing 
and adjusting engines, 
clutches, gear-sets, run- 
ning gears and_ bodies. 
with articles on manag- 
ing and equipping the 
shop, etc. 


256 Pages, 9x12. 1,506 
Figures. Cloth. Price, 
$3.50, postpaid. 





Hollow Tile Construction 
By J. J. Cosgrove 


of the articles appearing in 


This is a reprint 
“How to Build and Fireproof 


Suilding Age called 


with Hollow Tile.’"” Much new material has been 
added, especially in a _ section devoted to pictures 
and plans of houses built of hollow tile. ‘The boo 


covers hollow tile walls, floors, roofs, partitions, es- 
timating, formwork, and in fact all that the builder 
may bag to know about hollow tile construction. 
256 p 4%x7 in., 145 figs., 70 plates, flexible fabri- 
koid $5. 50, postpaid, 


The New Tinsmith’s Helper and 
Pattern Book 


This 360-page pocket book is in a class by itself 


because it supplies in one volume two short cut 
methods for laying out all classes of sleet metal 
work and has in addition a valuable collection of 
shop rules, recipes and formulae and 92 tables of 
special interest to sheet metal workers not to be 
found in any other book on the subject. It is the 
kind of a kK that the estimator uses in checking 


It is equally valuable to the ap- 


up his figures. 
for the explanations of 


prentice, student or mechanic, 
mensuration and the methods of laying out elbows 


skylights, roofing, leaders, cornices, ventilation work, 
ete., are so simple that anyone can understand . them 
360 pages, 248 figures, 92 tables, bound in flexible 
fabrikoid, price $3.00, postpaid. 


Estimating Sheet Metal Work 


By Neubecker and Hopp 


This new manual fills a long felt want, for it 
tells in plain English how to figure the proper sizes 
of articles, how to take off the material required 
from the plans of any sheet metal job, how to buy 
material and cut it to advantage for different work, 
how to figure the actual overhead expense for any 
department, or kind of work handled, in your own 
shop, and explains the special risks to be con- 
sidered in making bids, financing, etc. 


A feature of the book is that the methods of de 
termining and applying business expenses are ex- 
plained in simple shop language and with examples 
of work actually done by the authors, so that any 
one may apply the principles of his own business, 
even though he may not have an extensive training in 
accounting or bookkeeping. 428 pages, 4%4x7 in., 224 
figures, flexible fabrikoid Price $3.00. 


243 West 39th St., New York 





U. P. C. BOOK CO., INC. 
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For Your Special Book- 


shelf During 
Religious Book Week 
MARCH 13—MARCH 20 


THE UNTRIED DOOR 
by Richard Roberts 


Mr. Roberts goes straight to the heart of 
the present social question by saying that we 
have never tried Christianity. This is not a 
trite saying, but one that shows the courage 
of the real Christian. After nineteen cen- 
turies of preaching and practicing he prefers 
admitting that he has failed to admitting that 
his cause has failed. We have in practice 
loved neither our God nor our neighbor better 
than ourselves. 

Price, cloth, $1.50 


THE SOCIAL MESSAGE OF 
THE BOOK OF REVELATION 


by Raymond Calkins 


For the social worker, the minister, the 
teacher fighting against the “hosts of wick- 
edness” to the individual Christian who does 
not know he is to overcome the evil he must 
face, there is no inspiration in the Bible to 
be compared with that of this Book of Reve- 
lation. It is a k of great historic interest 
to the student of the New Testament. 


Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50 


A PRESENT DAY DEFINITION 
OF CHRISTIANITY 
by Laura H. Wild 


Charles F. Kent says of this book: “It is a 
clear, constructive answer to the burning 
question, latent if not expressed in every 
thoughtful mind, ‘What is it to be a Chris- 
tian?’ It is a volume which does high credit 
to the Womans Press. May there be others 
like it.’ 

Price, boards, $1.25 


HOW TO USE THE BIBLE 
by L. Wendell Fifield 
A book which should be read by those who 
think they know how to use the Bible as well 
as by those who have doubts about its value 
as a guide for present day living. It is not 
a technical, heavy document, but an interest- 
ing, very readable discussion. 
Price, cloth, $1.25; paper, $0.7'5 


Bookshops everywhere or 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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out of a population of 35,000, a gain of 
1,385 over the previous year. 

Tax appropriation, $21,873.53. Aver- 
age cost per book circulated was ten and 
a half cents. 

The book auto, started as an experi- 
ment during the summer, has more than 
proven its practicability. As compared 
with the branch library in a rented build- 
ing, it is less expensive and has covered 
districts not before reached by a library 
agency. The average of a book and a 
half a minute issued during the stops of 
the auto is testimony to its popularity. 


South 

Anna May, Pratt ’11, has gone to Fort 
McPherson, Georgia, to take charge of 
the hospital library. 

The late A. McLean bequeathed his 
personal library consisting of 1,500 v. to 
Bethany college in West Virginia. Mr 
McLean was a graduate of Bethany and 
was for a time president of the institu- 
tion. From time to time he gave to the 
university, consignments of books for 
its library. 

Mary B. Swanwick, for 17 years li- 
brarian of the Public library of Joplin, 
Missouri, died January 25, after a brief 
illness from heart disease. The press of 
Joplin and the many friends of Miss 
Swanwick speak in the highest terms, not 
only of her unusual professional ability, 
but of her many fine qualities as a 
woman and a citizen. Public memorial 
services were held in the library, Febru- 
ary 14, when a very appropriate and ex- 
tensive program was carried out. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Norfolk, Virginia (Miss Mary 
D. Pretlow, librarian), records the num- 
ber of books on the shelves as 32,28lv., 
the number of card-holders as 22.228 
and the circulation as 83,714v. The 
books used in the library, 46,592. The 
collection of books in the deposit station 
had the largest use per volume of any 
books owned by the library. 

The use of the library in all its depart- 
ments shows a very decided increase 
over previous years and indeed, the ex- 
tent to which the library might serve the 
public is only limited by the lack of 
funds. 

A notable fact is the increase in the 
number of children using the library 
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whose parents are foreign born, where 
a short while back they were all Ameri- 
cans. Plans have been made to open a 
branch for the colored people which will 
be the first of its kind in Virginia. 

West. 

Lilian Sabin, Pratt 18, librarian of the 
Public library, Bend, Oregon, has gone to 
organize a county library system in 
Libby, Montana. 

The Public library, Wichita, Kansas, 
has grown from 7000 volumes in May, 
1915, to over 26,000 at the end of 1920, 
from 2000 to 16,000 card holders, from 
a daily circulation of 100 to 600, and 
from an annual income of $7500 to 
$20,000. It is probably the only Kansas 
library conducting an apprentice training 
course. It has stations in 20 schools for 
the distribution of books to the public. 
Julius Lucht is the librarian, and he has 
eight full-time assistants. 


Pacific Coast 
Eleanor Hitt, N. Y. P. L., ’12-14, has 
been appointed librarian of the San 
Diego County free library, California. 
Dorothea L. Smith, Riverside, 716, 
was married to Everett Clyde Glass on 
December 23, 1920. 


Irene Smith, N. Y. P. L., 713-15, has 
been appointed cataloger for the San 
Bernardino County free library, Cali- 
fornia. 

Irene Smith, New York City ’15, cata- 
loger for the Seattle high schools, has 
resigned to become cataloger of the San 
Bernadino County library. 


Gretta Smith, Drexel ’14, has re- 
signed from the Library Association of 
Portland. Miss Smith will spend the 
next few months in travel before con- 
sidering another position. 

Frances Piercie Donald, of the Ta- 
coma public library, has accepted a po- 
sition as children’s librarian in the 


Albania branch of the Library Associa- 
tion of Portland. 

Bess McCrea, formerly of the A. L. A. 
headquarters in New York, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the registration and 
loan department of the Public library of 
Los Angeles, California. 




















THE USES OF DIVERSITY 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 

An idea of the diversified character of 
G. K. C.’s new book of inimitable essays 
is indicated by the following partial table 
of contents: On Seriousness; Lamp- 
Posts; The Spirits; The Domesticity of 
Detectives; George Meredith ; Ireland and 
the Domestic Drama; The Japanese; On 
Pigs as Pets; The Futurists; Mormon- 
ism. There are 35 essays in all. $2.00 


SWEET STRANGER 

By Berta Ruck, author of “His Official 

Fiancée,” etc. 

America as well as England provides 
a setting for this romance, the Sweet 
Stranger being a charming American girl 
who entrances a young British officer. He 
falls in love at first sight, pursues her 
across the Atlantic and, of course, finally 
woos and wins her. $2.00 


A GUIDE TO THE WEST INDIES, 
BERMUDA AND PANAMA 

By Freperick OBER. Revised Edition 

to 1921. 

This is a comprehensive guide, with all 
the latest information concerning the 
Bermudas, Panama, Bahamas, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Jamaica, Haiti and Santo 
Domingo, the Danish, Virgin, Dutch, 
French, Leeward and Windward Islands, 
Barbados and Trinidad. It is the stand- 
ard guide. Profusely illustrated, and 
with many maps. . $3.50 


SUGGESTION AND 
AUTO-SUGGESTION 

By CHARLES BAUDOUIN. 

oe and pedagogical study 
based upon investigations made by the 
New Nancy School. The practical dis- 
coveries of this school are destined to in- 
fluence educational work more radically 
even than Freudianism can influence it. 
And the theories of this school will ef- 
fect a renovation of psychology and med- 
icine, and of modern philosophy as 33°36 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THOUGHT 
AND FEELING 

By CHARLES PLATT, PH.D., M.D. 

Habit, thought, memory, the emotions, 
the mind cure, the unconscious mind with 
all its relations, as viewed psychologically, 
are some of the subjects treated in this 
common sense book; and with these there 
is, too, a study of the abnormal, both 
as exhibited in the individual, in mental 
ills and also in the socially inadequate, 
the criminal and the delinquent. $2.50 


SPIRITUALISM: A Popular His- 
tory from 1847 

By JosEPH MCCABE. 

The book describes the peculiar social 
and psychological conditions in which 
modern spiritualism arose, and carefully 
studies the documents relating to the 
early mediums. The history is then 
brought up to date, and the causes of the 
recent development of popular spiritual- 
ism, as well*as the more refined efforts 
of recent years, are considered. $3.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers since 1830 


NEW YORK 
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Katharine Post Ferris, Pratt 712, li- 
brarian of the Glenn County free library, 


Willows, California, has accepted the 
position of assistant to the head of the 
Literature department of the Los An- 
geles public library. 


Lillian Sutherland, Pittsburgh ’10, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
children’s department of the Seattle pub- 
lic library; Edith Vermeule, Pratt ’18, is 
the new librarian of the Yesler branch; 
Edith Kurth, Blanche D. Lyman, and 
Amy V. Hallahan, all of the 1917 Pitts- 
burgh class, have been appointed as chil- 
dren’s librarians in the Georgetown, 
Ballard, and Queen Anne branches re- 
spectively. 

Dorothy Daniels, daughter of Libra- 
rian and Mrs J. F. Daniels, of Riverside, 
Cal., died January 10. Miss Daniels had 
been ill for some time. She was a gradu- 
ate of the University of California, class 
of 1918 and of the Riverside library 
school. A collection of books for chil- 
dren in the Riverside public library will 
be founded by her friends as a memorial. 


A review of the Public library of Long 
Beach, California, and its service to the 
community occupies an important place 
in a recent edition of the Long Beach 
Press, special industrial edition, issued 
January 29, 1921. Some _ interesting 
points were as follows: 

The circulation was 450,000v. last year 
with 60,000v. on the shelves. The li- 
brary maintains three small branches and 
seven stations. The staff numbers 24 
with 7 pages. The library is under the 
direction of the commissioner of public 
affairs and it is supported by a special 
library tax, the amount of which is de- 
termined anew each year by the city com- 
missioners. Last year, the amount was 
$40,860. For the current year, it will 
be $62,212 which includes $6,200 for a 
branch library. Of the $56,000 for run- 
ning expenses. $35,820 is in the salary 
fund. The book fund is $8,000. The 
library tax rate is nine cents on $100 
assessed valuation. 


Wanted—Copies of Pusric Lrpra- 
RIES for November, 1920. Address 
Pusiic Lipraries’ office. 





Wanted—A trained cataloger who can 
act as a general assistant as well. State 
salary wanted. Address Public Library, 
Hammond, Indiana. 





Wanted—A trained librarian wishes to 
devote entire time to organization in- 
cluding cataloging. North and West pre- 
ferred. Address Mabel F. Blakeslee, 116 
N. Seventh St., Henryetta, Oklahoma. 





Wanted—An assistant for library, one 
having some experience in cataloging and 
reference work. Address Iowa Masonic 
library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





Vacancy—The position of first as- 
sistant at the Plumb Memorial library, 
Shelton, Conn., will be vacant May 2. 

Applicants please state training and 
experience. 





For Disposal—Two sets History of 
France and History of England by 
Guizot. Also History of Russia by Ram- 
band. Any library paying transportation 
may have them free. Address Miss G. 
P. Dingee, 5810 Dorchester Ave., Chi- 
cago. 





Wanted—Position as reference libra- 
rian or research assistant by a young 
lady having six years’ experience in 
reference work in a large public library 
and one year’s experience in an execu- 
tive position in a special library. Cora 
2 Beatty, 618 E. Oak St., Louisville, 
y. 





Wanted—Cataloger. Salary $1380 
or more depending upon experience. 
Address, Public library, Muskogee, 
Okla. 





For Sale—25 Bulldog magazine bind- 
ers, various sizes. Address H. S. li- 


brary, Highland Park, Ill. 
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